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Editorial, 


HE interesting announcement has been made that 
the Ryder Divinity School of Lombard College, 
the Western theological school of the Universa- 
lists, is to be removed from Galesburg, IIl., to 
Chicago, and become affiliated with the Univer- 

sity of Chicago. The Ryder School graduated its first 
class in 1885, and has sent many men and women into 
the field as preachers and church-workers. Some years 
ago Charles Hutchinson offered the school a large sum of 
money on the condition that it should make this change, 
but the offer was declined on account of the desire of the 
Board of Trustees that the school should remain in Gales- 
burg. ‘The school, however, has steadily declined in num- 
bers and now seeks co-operation with Chicago University. 
Negotiations are under way by which it is likely that 
other similar institutions will be likewise transplanted to 
the city. ‘‘The big university in the big city,” says the 
announcement, “with its great working churches and its 
social service centres, seems the best laboratory for the 
training of modern ministers.’’ A Universalist House is 
to be established, with the Dean, Rev. Lewis B. Fisher, 
in residence, and this House will be a vital centre for 
Universalist candidates for the ministry. “The dean is to 
teach Universalist History and Theology. 


wt 


SomME one has remarked that in building roads in hill 
countries men seemed unaware that the bail of a pail 
was no longer lying flat than standing upright. They 
thought that a road over a hill was more direct than 
a road leading round it. So people toiled up over the 
curve, thinking there was a virtue in surmounting diffi- 
culty for the attainment of their object, while the end 
might have been reached without effort had the road 
been made round the hill to the town on the other side. 
The reason lay in the fact that the builders were accus- 
tomed to look at things standing up. If we walked 
horizontally instead of perpendicularly, we should see the 
shortest distance between two points round hills instead 
of over them. Imaginatively, it would be of great ad- 
vantage to cultivate the habit of seeing things horizontally, 
measuring the bulk of obstacles on the level, getting 
round them rather than wasting strength clambering 
over them. ‘There is no virtue in choosing the hardest 
way of doing a thing when the easy way would accom- 
plish just as much. While we plume ourselves on the 
pluck and endurance we have demonstrated, some one 
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may be thinking what fools we were not to know our 
business better. Great strides are making in industry 
where clever discernment and attention to advantage 
economize labor and increase output. It is just as 
much a pity to waste a prophet as a laborer. The spend- 
thrift in spirit is impecunious in values that most need 
husbanding. To throw away our powers by rushing 
headlong into noble purpose deserves none of the credit 
of the nobility. On the contrary the more precious the 
end in view, the more culpable is ill-directed pursuit. 
We honor those who took the only way, and pay to their 
pains gratitude for our freedom. But where there is 
choice, and the more careful way is also the better, the 
man who martyrs himself to difficulty has our pity more 
than our admiration. 
ad 


CONGREGATIONAL singing, as Mr. Beecher well re- 
marked, has this great advantage, that every one can 
sing, whether he has a good voice or not, and this great 
disadvantage, that his neighbor can do the same. The 
common wonder is what has become of the singing that 
is so common in our schools. ‘There every child sings, 
and not badly. In church the voices seem to have died 
out somehow, and only here and there does a man or 
woman show that the tuneful art has survived child- 
hood. Our Unitarian congregations read responsive 
services with vigor and enthusiasm; but the hymns are 
generally sorry affairs, and the minister may well regret 
that he gave them out. 

ad 


UNITARIANS should remember, when they complain 
of frequent or insistent collections, that they are prob- 
ably no more numerous than those of other denomina- 
tions, and that most of these other bodies add a very 
important call for foreign missions, in which our people 
have but a modified interest or even confidence. When 
we note the large sums of money which pour from most 
churches over to the heathen, we should be willing to 
make up in some degree to the things we do value for 
the absence of calls for objects we do not encourage. 
Perhaps the Unitarian, being a man usually of broad 
sympathies, makes up for his lack of attention to foreign 
needs by his sensitiveness to the demands of the secular 
world which lies about him. 

ad 


Society has its “climbers,” although novelists often 
reveal their methods and hold them up to derision. The 
Sunday newspaper prints the weekly record of their 
successful efforts (not the unsuccessful: they do not send 
items of failures to the society editor). ‘There is more 
“climbing” in this country than in the older countries 
like England, partly because the old countries have a 
more stable population, and bills which are drawn on 
“society,” in general, can be cashed at some bank in any 
county of the realm. In this country, which has no 
national group that can be called “‘society,’’ but many 
local groups,—often refusing one another’s drafts and 
checks,—there is more incentive to climb; there is greater 
probability of success; and in any social group, in our 
land, a woman without high family connections and 
without nice tastes or “inner standards,’’ but with intel- 
ligence, wealth, and pluck, can become a leader and even 
dictate terms to the Knickerbocker family or to quiet 
members of Dr. Holmes’s ‘Brahmin caste.”’ But why 
should not women climb? Men do it, and we call it 
“high finance” or “playing the game.” Climbing is 
natural to both sexes of the human species, therefore men 
and women both try for power, that elemental joy of the 
human heart, and too much of it dehumanizes the com- 
mercial world and commercializes the world of fashionable 
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society. Sometimes the social climber forgets how to 
cross from the motions of climbing, even after she has 
“arrived’’; and her muscle habits betray her as “new.” 
Then, too, the worst feature of social climbing is that it 
urges people into abnormal relationships with one an- 
other: it violates the psycho-chemical law of “‘compat- 
ibles.”” It does not initiate and perpetuate true friend- 
ships, which should grow spontaneously out of similarity 
in manners and harmony of tastes. 


& 


We are all troubled by the swarm of circulars and 
letters which come to us, asking us to sign this or that 
petition for arbitration, for New Hampshire forest pres- 
ervation or what not. They all seem good objects of 
energy; but can it be that these long lists of names, hastily 
gathered and irresponsibly given, are of much weight 
where impression is to be made? Who, seeing them for 
the first time, can tell whether_the signers are worth 
attending to or not? Is it not better to gather a few, or 
comparatively few, names which are well known and 
carry influence wherever they go? Ministers are willing 
to place these papers of petition in the vestibules of their 
churches and call attention to them from the pulpit, if this 
is likely to do any good. 


If every woman who wears an aigrette or plume of ~ 
the white heron would read the latest circular of the 
Audubon Society, she could no longer thus proclaim 
herself as either ignorant or stupid or cruel. ‘The state- 
ments often made by milliners, probably in good faith, 
that these plumes are manufactured is simply untrue. 
Human skill cannot produce such a feather. Every 
aigrette thus worn has been torn from the body of a 
mother bird, whose younglings have been left to starve. 
No so-called adornment of an untaught savage is so re- 
pulsive in the eyes of a person with any imagination. 
What difference does it make whether women have the 
ballot or not, compared with the importance of ques- 
tions like this, already in ‘their own control, which affect 
the very nature of their womanhood? 


The Innermost Self. 


A little girl, crying with pain, was asked by a passing 
stranger: ““What is the matter, my child? Did you 
hurt yourself?’’ ‘No sir,” was the sobbing reply; 
“T hurt my arm’’; which, without the speaker’s knowing 
it, was a keenly discriminating statement of the case. 
Small children, on learning to talk, are observed to speak 
of themselves in the same objective manner that they 
speak of others. ‘Harry wants an apple,” or “Bessie 
is tired,” will commonly be the formula used by the 
little one for making known his or her wishes or feelings, 
as if in recognition of the distinction between the body 
and its temporary needs and the “I” or the self which 
is dimly conceived of as inhabiting the body, but can be 
definitely located in no particular part of it. Only after 
some experience and reflection does the child learn to 
say “I” and “me,” and so to lose the naive unconscious- 
ness of self that helps to make child-study so interesting 
and so fruitful of suggestion. 

Dr. Grenfell, in his lectures at Harvard on the William 
Belden Noble foundation, took occasion to assert in the 
strongest terms his conviction that his real self was not 
his body. He could not locate that self in his brain or 
his pineal gland or elsewhere in his physical organism, 
though he did admit that a severe blow in the stomach, 
received in a football game, had seemed to get as near 
to the seat of his essential self as any bodily injury well 
could. But even then he must have been conscious of 
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viewing the painful experience in a semi-objective light, 
with a lurking sense that the observing and reflecting 
part of him was entirely unharmed and even in a manner 
philosophically indifferent to the accident. ‘This is 
very interesting,’ murmured Thomas Gold Appleton, as 
he was lapsing from consciousness on his death-bed. 

Sydney Smith used to express a desire, on very warm 
days, to take off his flesh and sit in his bones. A willing- 
ness to-take off the bones, too, along with the flesh, 
clothes, adornments, and possessions of every kind, has 
been felt by many another, both before and since Sydney 
Smith’s time. Whatever its origin, a sense of being more 
and other than one’s visible and tangible part will assert 
itself in countless whimsical as well as in more serious 
ways; and the quest of the elusive self, a quest as old as 
mankind, may perhaps, in a moment of frivolity, recall 
the ludicrous image of the Chinese sage and his fruitless 
endeavors to view his own coiffure. 


“Then round and round, and out and in, 
All day that puzzled sage did spin; 
In vain; it mattered not a pin; 
The pigtail hung behind him.” 

Many will remember Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s 
splendidly convincing manner of declaring his belief in 
the imperishability of his soul. He did not waste time 
in arguing the question: he simply kuew that he should 
survive the decay of his body. Mr. Chesterton, reckless 
and startling in paradox though he is, has let fall a good 
many words of wisdom. In one of his books he con- 
trasts the feverish striving and anxiety of eager, in- 
experienced youth with the equipoise and placidity of 
the richer and fuller later life, remarking that only after 
some decades of rude buffeting do we learn that, after 
all, nothing can hurt us: we are immortal and, if we but 
knew it, beyond the reach of harm. We acquire, after 
seeing innumerable perils scurry out of our path on being 
squarely faced, something of the confidence, though, let 
us hope, not of the irreverence, of the small boy who, on 
being asked if he had said his prayers the night before, 
answered with unconscious impiety, “No, I didn’t say 
them last night, and I ain’t going to say them to-night, 
and then, if nothing happens, I ain’t ever going to say 
them any more.” 

A pleasingly perplexing self-contradiction or paradox 
seems to present itself in the delight we taken in losing 
entirely all sense of that self on whose existence and 
indestructibility we so strenuously insist. Nothing is 
so convincing of the soul’s actuality as the contempla- 
tion of a person whose self is absorbed in artistic or lit- 
erary or scientific or philanthropic or other noble en- 
deavor. Archimedes, slain by the Roman soldiers when 
they took Syracuse and found him too intent upon a 
mathematical problem to heed their approach or his own 
peril, typifies to us pure intelligence scorning the restraints 
and limitations of a material environment. Socrates 
was never more intensely himself than when standing 
all day on one spot, lost in thought and unconscious of 
the jeers of street gamins. An Edison neglecting sleep 
and meals because his whole soul is in the electrical 
mechanism before him may well excite the admiration 
and envy of the less gifted bystander. The martyr, 
identifying himself with an unpopular cause and perishing 
at the stake, finds himself just when he seems most reck- 
lessly to throw himself away. ‘These are truisms, of 
course, but perhaps not out of place here as emphasizing 
the fact that a readiness to lose, not only the whole world, 
but also one’s own conscious self, seems to be necessary 
to the complete realization of that self. Hence the 
perilous attraction of those false aids to self-unconscious- 
ness,—alcohol, opium, hypnotic influence, and so on. 
The fine frenzy of the poet, the priest, the thinker, has 
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its base counterfeits like other things of priceless worth. 
A somewhat disconcerting side-light is thrown on ‘the 
question of our permanent self-hood by certain instances 
of double or multiple personality. What sort of an 
immortal soul can be ascribed to that soldier in the Franco- 
German war who, born of a German father and a French 
mother, fought alternately on each side as his personality 
shifted from time to time, with no consciousness in one 
state of any previous different condition? Or can one 
attribute a permanent and individual self to the Scottish 
lawyer who on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays prac- 
tised his profession with ability and cheerful industry, 
but on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays was sunk in 
hopeless melancholy, with no knowledge of the law or of 
anything else associated with his active and normal per- 
sonality? Such examples tend to bewilder and even to 
dismay the thoughtful observer, but should rather, let 
us conclude, inspire pity for the victims than breed dis- 
belief in the reality and permanence of the innermost 
self. 


Working with God. 


This has come to a broader meaning: it is beginning 
to take in the farmer’s work and housework and me- 
chanical work, as well as praying and preaching, or labor- 
ing to persuade people to believe valuable doctrine. And 
why not? for in doing these every-day duties we are mak- 
ing the world better, and in some cases we are carrying on 
a process that may be called creation. Mr. Burbank is 
by no means the only one who is creating new flowers 
and new fruits—hetter ones than we had before. Agri- 
culture has been lifted to a higher plane of effort. Has 
not household work also begun to embrace in that simple 
term a large number of the sciences, chemistry, botany, 
and some departments of animal biology? A woman 
who cooks wisely cooks conscientiously. Not much can 
be said in favor of the mechanic who does not do his 
automobile building in the same way; that is, with a 
conscientious regard for the safety as well as pleasure of 
his customers. ‘This explains why architecture in the 
old cathedral building days was a sacred affair. It was 
sacred simply because it was done conscientiously. 

Working with God takes in play as well as work; and 
once more we ask why not? for play, if it is not direct 
creation, is well labelled re-creation. One of the most 
beautiful and noble of our charities or benevolences of 
the present day is laying out playgrounds for those who 
otherwise would not have them. ‘This is perhaps a 
curious evolution that is going on, but let us try to ap- 
prehend it. Religion is coming down out of the skies, 
and it is hauling in from the future life, to be sure; but it 
is identifying itself with the every-day affairs of the 
present life. 

This broadened religion gives us a new atmosphere, 
stimulates us to do manfully and well what our hands 
find to do. Labor is glorified and the commonest work is 
ennobled. When you say that you are doing your duty 
to yourself and your neighbor, you are doing as much as if 
you should blow Gabriel’s trumpet or play on an angel’s 
harp. The conviction is growing strong that we have 
made much of the insignificant and relatively overlooked 
the more important. We are not caring quite as much as 
we did for the loud prayers of saintly people, whose relig- 
ion consists in a consideration of another life, while this 
life is despised. 

The change that is going on is worth the while in an- 
other direction, that is, in the establishment of a reachable 
ideal. An ascetic never could be quite enough an ascetic. 
Simon Stylites established his religious sincerity by stand- 
ing on a pillar a few feet higher than his neighbors. But 
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here we have a religion that makes a black Dinah who 
bakes cookies and sweet potatoes with skill and brains 
a much better Christian than her mistress who goes to 
church, having absolutely refused to consider herself 
bound to do anything but read her prayer-book. We 
believe that the whole world will be the gainer when this 
evolution has been accomplished. Give us the sim- 
plicity of the common, every-day intercourse with our 
Father, whether we whistle or pray, as long as we are 
doing our duty. ‘ 

The old idea of working with God was based on a serious 
blunder. It assumed a wreckage of divine purpose, a 
defiant devil, and men as the beings fought for between 
the two contending forces. Hardly a choice after all was 
there between a workless heaven and a helpless hell. 
Miss Nightingale used to say that, if brought to the choice, 
she would prefer the latter: she would take by preference 
her lot with those that she could help, and her heaven 
should be in doing them good. 

We have gone far enough along, in the evolution noted, 
to be bold enough with ourselves to ask the question, If 
our whole conception of sonship with God and salvation 
has not involved a monstrous mistake? ‘To work with 
God is to be doing, we are convinced, those infinitesimal 
small things that make for the well-being of our neigh- 
bors and our own honor. We cannot wipe out neglect 
and shiftlessness, laziness and blindness to the needs of 
other people—that is, six days of soulless selfishness—by 
keeping a day sacred, by repentance and faith, or by 
any curriculum of a religious sort. 

We get a new light on the ministry also. To devote 
one’s self to God’s service is no longer to separate one’s self 
from the world, but it is to do whatever one finds to do 
with his hands or his heart or his tongue faithfully, and 
with an uplook. Stop the tide we cannot: prevent this 
sort of evolution we would not if we could. We look 
forward cheerfully to the time when the world shall be 
permeated with God’s life, and religion shall be service, 
not services, but service, done to our neighbors and for the 
world, in sweet sympathy with our Father. This is 
working with God. 


Current Topics. 


THE acrimony that is destined to dominate the Repub- 
lican National Convention at Chicago the week after 
next was indicated last Monday by the bitter discussion 
that arose over the temporary chairmanship of the con- 
vention that is to select a nominee for the Presidency. 
Col. Roosevelt, fresh from his sweeping victory over 
President Taft in the preferential primaries in New Jersey, 
sharply joined issue with the managers of Mr. Taft’s 
campaign, and especially with Mr. Barnes of New York, 
concerning the selection of Senator Root for temporary 
chairman of the convention. Mr. Roosevelt, in a state- 
ment which left no room for ambiguity, announced that 
-the conferring of the proposed honor upon Senator Root, 
whom Col. Roosevelt as President had pronounced “the 
ablest man in American public life,” would constitute 
a crushing blow at the “plain people,’ who at the pri- 
maries had repudiated all that Mr. Root stands for. Mr. 
Root, therefore, will be the issue that will furnish the 
first conclusive trial of strength between Col. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Taft’s friends in the preliminary struggle for the 
organization of the convention. 


ra 


COMPREHENSIVE legislation to promote the safety of 
life at sea was introduced into the Senate last Monday by 
‘Senator Nelson of Minnesota, chairman of the Committee 
on Comimerce, which through a sub-committee conducted 
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the investigation into the loss of the Titanic. The Nelson 
Act embodies the recommendations of the sub-committee, 
which were presented to the Senate on May 28, as the 
conclusions of the investigators after their study of all the 
circumstances that surrounded the unparalleled disaster. 
The committee found, in effect, that Capt. Smith, the 
commander of the Titanic, was primarily responsible for 
the sinking of the ship, inasmuch as he failed to heed 
repeated warnings of the proximity of large bodies of ice; 
that Capt. Lord of the Californian was criminally culpable 
for his failure to respond to the sinking liner’s calls for 
help; that there were not enough life-boats on the ill- 
fated vessel; that the poor discipline on board after the 
mortal impact resulted in the loss of many lives which 
might have been saved; that the regulations imposed by 
the British Board of Trade for the safety of passengers 
are inadequate. A repetition of these conditions the 
legislation proposed by the committee is designed to make 


forever impossible. 
rd 


THE tenacity of the old order of things in Belgium 
was freshly demonstrated in the elections which took 
place throughout the little kingdom last Sunday. The 
perennial issue was fought out between the dominant 
clericals and the allied democratic parties, with the 
result that the government was returned to: power with 
an increase of nine in its majority in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Among the principles defeated at the polls 
are universal suffrage and compulsory non-sectarian 
education. So convinced were the masses that the 
victory of the clericals for the twenty-eighth consecutive 
time had been accomplished by an election law which 
defeated the will of the people that in many of the in- 
dustrial centres, such as Charleroi, Verviers, Liége, 
strikes were inaugurated to give expression to the dis- 
satisfaction of the workers with the conditions which 
had made such a result~possible. 
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Tue friendly attitude of the American government 
toward the Cuban authorities in their attempts to crush 
the negro uprising in Oriente province and to restore 
order in the island republic has been demonstrated by 
the events of the past week. President Gomez last Satur- 
day showed his complete faith in President Taft’s assur- 
ance of amicable purpose toward Cuba by instructing 
Gen. Monteagudo, the commander-in-chief in Oriente 
province, to permit the landing of American marines in 
the disturbed territory for the safeguarding of American 
or. other foreign property. The War Department at 
Washington last Monday reciprocated this expression of 
good-will by granting the Cuban government’s request for 
five thousand army rifles, to be used in arming the volun- 
teers who are being organized at Havana. ‘That the dis- 
turbance in Oriente is far from being quelled was indicated 
last Saturday by the successful exploit of the insurrection- 
ists in attacking the town of La Maya, under the guns of 
the government forces, so to speak; looting the place and 
practically burning it down. It is becoming evident that 
President Gomez is confronted by a task of extreme 
difficulty. 

: od 

THE opium interests in India are exerting pressure 
upon the Indian government in an effort to bring about 
the reopening of China to the unrestricted importation 
of the drug. In a memorial to the government the 
merchants point out that provincial authorities in the 
neighboring country decline to admit the product of the 
Indian fields, and that in consequence opium is accumu- 
lating in such quantities as to threaten its producers and 
sellers with ruin. ‘The Chinese government is apparently 
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doing some effective work in the direction of stamping 
out the opium vice in China. The reform movement 
in that respect began before the fall of the Manchus, 
who, in spite of their limitations, were alert enough to 
see the evil effects of opium-smoking upon the character 
of the Chinese, and intelligent enough to realize that 
heroic measures must be adopted to stamp out the prac- 
tice. One of the principal measures of betterment em- 
phasized by the republican authorities after the fall of 
the empire was the elimination of the traffic which in 
the past century Great Britain forced upon China by 
the power of arms. - 


RECENT utterances by Lloyd-George in a discussion of 
the proposed disestablishment of the Church in Wales 
has aroused the ire of the British aristocracy and British 
conservatives beyond any previous effort of the caustic 
Welshman. Said the Chancellor of the Exchequer: 
“The greatest people in England own land which at one 
time belonged to the poor-paid service of religion. The 
vessels of the consecrated sanctuary are still on their 
sideboards. Meat dedicated to the altar stocks their 
larders to-day. Go to a Primrose League meeting and 
look at the platform. One-third of them are probably 
people who have got church land. The very primroses 
which adorn their buttonholes were plucked from land 
consecrated to the service of the altar; and they have the 
effrontery to charge us—when we ask that the money 
which belongs to the poor should be returned—they have 
the effrontery to say we are robbing God.” Mr. Lloyd- 
George announced the intention of the government to 
look closely into the entire land question and into the 
rights of the ‘10,000 little czars,’ who, he alleged, 
“hold absolute autocratic sway’ over the soil of the 
country. 

od 


It took Ferdinand I., King of the Bulgarians, a quarter 
of a century to arrange the preliminaries for a visit of 
state which he paid to Franz Josef I., Emperor of Austria 
and King of Hungary, last Monday. ‘The event practi- 
cally gave notice of the official termination of the state of 
outlawry to which the Bulgarian people and their ruler 
had been relegated since 1887 because of their failure to 
heed the veto of the powers to the arrangement whereby 
the parliament at Sofia had filled the vacant throne by 
the election of Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 
Yet, in spite of the international frown, prince and people 
stuck to their bargain and continued their efforts for 
recognition. But even after the declaration of the in- 
dependence of Bulgaria three years ago, and the subse- 
quent acquiescence of the powers in that act, the court at 
Sofia continued to be a place to be avoided, and its occu- 
pants persons of not quite royal rank. Last Monday 
Franz Josef met the king of the Bulgarians at the station 
upon Ferdinand’s arrival at Vienna, and similar imperial 
honors are awaiting the former vassal of the sultan of 
Turkey upon his visit to Berlin on June 14. 


Brevities, 


v) 


“Tf it is true that speech is silver and silence is gold,” 
said Dr. Crothers on one occasion, ‘“‘then we are all cheap 
money people on Anniversary Week, and all of us believe 
in the unlimited coinage of silver.”’ 


Certain English papers have been discussing the proper 
title for a lady doctor. ‘‘Doctorine’”’ and ‘“‘physiciéne”’ 
were suggested; but, supposing new words to be necessary, 
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“doctora”’ for a married lady of the medical profession 
and ‘‘doctorina’’ for one unmarried seem to be most 
approved. 


It would be interesting to know the number of readers 
of the Christian Register as compared with the number 
of subscribers. We know of many copies that do friendly 
and missionary service many times over. 


The pledge of the Society of Saint George is, ‘I will not 
kill nor hurt any living creature needlessly, nor destroy 
any beautiful thing, but I will strive to save and comfort 
all gentle life, and guard and perfect all natural beauty 
upon the earth.” Let us all take it. 


The natives of India learned once that by selling their 
ploughs and draught animals, and buying guns, they could 
make much more money shooting birds for ladies’ hats. 
It took longer to learn that, when the birds were gone, 
they would suffer in the restriction of the crops. 


John W. Chadwick once said that narrowness and 
bigotry are the besetting sins of ‘‘the dissidence of dissent”’ 
as well as of a straight-out orthodoxy. Narrowness and 
bigotry are bad enough, but no worse, perhaps, than the 
indifference that cares “for none of these things.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


“False Congregationalism.” 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I think Mr. Van Ness’s letter in your issue of May 30 
warrants a word of comment. I do not know what the 
Boston churches require as qualification for voting in 
their business meetings; but the quotation from the 
Herald, implying that only owners of pews are qualified, 
would not be appropriate for our New York churches. 
In its original by-laws, adopted about 1820, the First 
Congregational Church in New York, better known as 
All Souls’, made provision, which has never been modi- 
fied, on this subject; wz., that payment of ten dollars 
per annum should constitute one a voting member, 
providing, of course, that he or she possessed the char- 
acter qualification. At present but one of the nine 
trustees owns his pew: all the others rent from the church 
as owner. ‘The late Mr. Rhoades owned his pew, as did 
William M. Prichard. One lady, Mrs. Goodhue, who is 
just reported to have given to the Children’s Aid Society 
one of her country residences (that on Staten Island, 
said to be worth $200,000), owns two pews, one of which 
she occupies. The effort of the trustees to induce the 
congregation to attend annual meetings is illustrated 
by the inclosed notice for the annual meeting of Jan. 15, 
1907; and, as required by the by-laws, due notices are 
always read from the pulpit :— 

‘“A general meeting of the Society will be held at the 
Parish House, No. 104 East 20th Street, on Jan. 15, 1907, 
at 8.30 o'clock, for the purpose of hearing the reports of 
the Board of Trustees, filling the yearly vacancies in 
the Board of Trustees, assessing the necessary taxes, and 
for the transaction of such other business as then may be 
regularly brought before the meeting. The Trustees 
strongly urge that you attend the meeting.” 

Unless something especially exciting is likely to come 
before a meeting, only a small number come. ‘The 
trustees do not object to a reasonable display of con- 
fidence in their administration, but regret that the at- 
tendance on those occasions is not larger. 


GEORGE R. BISHOP. 
NkEw YorE. 
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The Glimmering Beyond. 


BY WASHINGTON VAN DUSEN. 


Like some invading perfume from the sea, 
Borne on the night from hidden isles of spice, 
There comes to me from every realm of thought 
A sense of something more than sight beholds; 
A feeling vast that Beauty, Love and Hope 
Must find a fitting place for all their dreams; 
That we are soldiers in an alien land, 
Beset by forces mighty and unseen, 
But pushing onward with immortal hope. 
And yet life throws its hints upon the way; 
A bird of passage on the watery waste, 
A drifting branch upon the waves, may be 
The silent heralds of another world. 
So may some passing soul leave earth its signs, 
Its visions strange and dark presentiments, 
Like ships at sea that signal unseen shores, 
With weird and wireless flashes on the night. 


“The Sea of Darkness!’’ cries a doubting heart. 
“Sail on!’’ the seers reply, and light the sky 
With hope, like birds that led Columbus on. 
It is not ours to set the vessel’s course,— 
We follow but the tide of destiny; 
Our thought is nature’s own reflected light, 
Our dreams are God’s, and one by one come true. 
So, sailing onward, led by light divine, 
Some day our ship will near the Happy Isles, 
And see the glimmer of their golden shores, 
Exultant as the homeward-faring Greeks,— 
The brave Ten Thousand led by Xenophon,— 
When up the mount they came, and shouted there 
With tears of joy, to see beyond at last, 
Crowning the long embattled road of pain, 
The silver glimmer of the Pontic Sea,— 
The longed-for home they sighted from afar. 


The Testimony of the Ghost. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


There is a fashion in ghosts as in other things. They 
vary in character and attributes according to the age of 
their appearance. ‘The old-fashioned ghost was a blood- 
curdling apparition, suited to the type of the popular 
theology in vogue; but the modern ghost is a far more 
subtle, psychological phenomenon, and has almost ceased 
to be localized except in the séance chamber of the spir- 
itualist. The new ghost, as it may be called, is only a 
remote descendant of the classical, the medzeval spirit, 
haunting castles and old ruins, or the family ghost, 
like those attached to royal lines. 

The ghosts of old-time novels and tales, like Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘‘White Lady,” and innumerable successors, have 
also changed. Some of them are never to be forgotten, 
like Bulwer’s psychological mystery, ‘The House and 
the Brain,’ or some of the more recent revivals, such as 
Henry James’s weird tales, or that really beautiful 
and suggestive Kipling story, called “They.” In spite 
of the fact that numerous people one meets have had 
strange, inexplicable experiences, have either seen, heard, 
or felt presences not normal, have had, awake or asleep, 
premonitions, warnings, visions, yet the ghost story, either 
as literary material or bugaboo stories to frighten chil- 
dren at night, is losing its interest. 

The ghost is still variously believed in, no doubt, and 
rural neighborhoods are still proud of a haunted house and 
the attendant wraith which generally turns out to be 
a mischievous boy or a crazy woman wrapped in a sheet. 
But the significance of the ghost, leaving the spiritualistic 
cults aside, in reference to the immortal life is prac- 
tically nil. The ghost has never been a spiritual ema- 
nation, a valid and authoritative witness to existence 
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after death, but rather a curiosity of the unknown and 
mysterious. Its history is one of the puzzles of human 
nature, coming down, as it has, from the earliest ages; 
but, whether believed in as real or as a misleading and 
delusive appearance, as a subliminal phenomenon, a 
result of legerdemain or necromancy,-as civilization has 
advanced, as people have become less subject to hum- 
buggery and cheap deception, the ghost has lost much of 
its former importance. . 

At different periods it has had a great career in litera- 
ture. The old Greeks used it with transcendent power 
to awaken pity and terror. Shakespeare’s pages thrill 
with its marvels. It will always, at different periods of 
revival, have a niche in the story writer’s imaginative 
world. And on the stage it is good drawing material. 
The popular drama of the past winter, “The Return of 
Peter Grimm,” is proof of its power. Even those who 
have touched the ghost with supreme creative power 
have not believed in it as proof of. continuous life after 
death. Hamlet saw and conversed with his dead father, 
and his whole future life was shaped by that dread inter- 
view, and yet it was he who uttered the half-sceptical, 
doubting soliloquy,— | 

“To be or not to be, 
That is the question.”’ 

The return of his father’s spirit evidently had not 
convinced him fully of the truth of immortality. His 
scepticism is shared by people who claim to have had 
strange and wonderful experiences not explainable by 
known laws. ‘This may be due to the fact that the ghost 
as ordinarily understood seems either too diaphanous or 
too earthly, too much of a magician’s wonder to have 
significance in relation to the soul after death. The 
suspicion arises that it may be a deceptive appearance, a 
phantom or wraith as illustory as mist or moonlight, 
quite apart from consciousness or the deeper facts of 
human personality,—an eidolon, as the old Greeks called 
this mystic shape. ‘This impression has gained ground 
since the scientific investigations of illusion, vision, 
hallucination, have been attracting almost universal 
attention. . 

No, the belief in immortality must rest on deeper, 
securer ground. ‘The ghostly fable or fact has little or 
no convincing power in itself. Taken with other and 
quite different facts, it may strengthen the credulous soul 
in its belief. But primarily the things of the spirit can- 
not be absolutely demonstrated through material mani- 
festations, to the satisfaction of thinking minds. The 
senses are too deceptive, too clouded by illusion, to make 
the evidence convincing. ‘To be sure, there are thousands 
in this credulous age who accept this testimony, who 
perhaps find comfort and support in the conviction of 
its truth: but the majority of the world will not base their 
beliefs on such evidence. ‘heir scepticism is some- 
times stubborn and irrational, a rooted prejudice. But 
the ghost is too spectacular, too sensational, to touch 
that deep inward conviction which alone can give us 
confidence in the perpetuity of life after death. Our 
conviction on this subject is a secret of the soul. We 
cannot explain it or convince others by the fact of our 
truth. We can only feel, not reason, on this subject. 
The avowed sceptic can too easily demolish our argu- 
ments. But we go on trusting and believing, and living 
as if we were to live eternally. 

The uneasiness of people who do not, and congenitally 
cannot, believe in immortality is very sad. They long 
to find a ground of trust, but we who believe have nothing 
satisfactory to give them, because belief in this great 
and mysterious thing is of the soul, and soul must speak 
to soul. Formerly it was felt to be a heinous thing to 
doubt the immortality of the soul. It was necessary to 
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believe in it, to make the rewards and punishments of the 
old theology valid and meaningful; but now it is seen 
that no one is immoral or wicked or even unchristian 
who does not believe in life after death. It may add 
a deepened shade of sadness to life, but no moral turpitude 
can attach to leaving the matter at least in doubt. 

It is certain that faith in the life to come has a wonder- 
ful effect on character. It mingles more than we are 
aware with all our hopes and aspirations, with the per- 
petuity of love and the rich growths of conscious power. 
It gives a foreground to life where otherwise hangs only 
a black curtain. It is rest and comfort and security. 
It is, though we are partly unconscious of it, a great 
encourager to good living; for we must all have something 
ahead of us to reach out to, something to spur the side 
of progress, something of great price such as aspiration 
and love to carry with us when all else drops away, when 
as annihilation is only negation, too barren and terrible 
to contemplate, our souls shrink from it, cannot com- 
prehend its possibility, while life, continuous and eternal, 
is as our native air, the breath of our nostrils. 

Summit, N.J. 


Caste in Education. 


Our forefathers were a plain, hard-working people, 
who cut down their own trees, tilled their own fields, and 
stood much on a common level, so far as outside distinc- 
tions were concerned. All were poor together and shared 
what would now be called privations. The leading man 
of the town, he who was elected representative year after 
year, was quite likely to be a blacksmith or an innkeeper 
when at his own work; and, apparently, no one thought 
the worse of him forit. Still, the possession of education, 
the power of book-learning, were always grounds for un- 
usual respect from one’s neighbors; and the claim of 
reverence freely accorded to the minister came not solely 
from his authority as spiritual magistrate, but from his 
superiority in realms of knowledge but little explored by 
the busy people of his charge. He shared with the chief 
dignitaries of the State in honor. Col. Higginson has 
drawn a graphic picture of the black-gowned, black- 
gloved, solemn personage known as the Puritan minister. 
One wonders if he didn’t feel a little lonely occasionally, 
so carefully enwrapped in his own dignity, and does not 
wonder at the occasional cases of extreme reaction that 
have been preserved for us. The dignity of the minister 
has always been shared, however, by the lawyer, and in 
lesser degree by the physician; and the common reference 
to these as the “three learned professions” is not un- 
known to-day. 

Many things have contributed to the broadening of 
this idea. People have come to do reverence to the 
imagination and mental grasp that go into the building of 
a great bridge as much as into the writing of a great book. 
The growth of manual training, the broadening and 
strengthening of our scientific schools and our institutes 
of technology, have introduced new ideals and shown 
new educational standards. In the case of women this is 
even more evident. Once a girl’s education was rated 
chiefly according to the number of “accomplishments”’ 
she could count on her fingers. If she could sing Italian 
songs, paint alleged pictures, embroider in wools and silks, 
she had received an education. It sounds odd to-day to 
read, in the strong and effective plea made by Miss Willard 
to the legislature of New York, in 1819, her recommen- 
dation of “‘drawing and painting, elegant penmanship, 
music, and the grace of motion,’’ as necessary branches 
for “‘a female seminary.’ Yet her whole paper was an 
argument for more solid instruction of girls, and there is 
no more forcible way of estimating the changes brought 
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about in seventy-five years than by comparing the actual 
facts then and now. Now girls study scientific cooking, 
practical sanitation, and kindred subjects; and no one 
hints that these matters belong to a lower class of interests 
than other courses in the same college. 

Education has become democratic. We are going back 
to the saying of Emerson that caste inequalities exist, 
not in outward accidents, but in the powers of expression 
and action; that the common man is the victim of events, 
the aristocratic man is at home in his own mind. ‘This 
kind of aristocracy is not to be entered by accumulating a 
certain number of facts or even principles in one’s own 
mind, only to be forgotten when a university degree is 
gained: it cannot be won by passing through a required 
number of courses; but it means getting control of one’s 
own powers, getting mastery over one’s own self, mentally 
and physically. Men now often leave college to enter 
a factory, entering at the lowest grade of work, deter- 
mined to master every round of the disagreeable, common- 
place, necessary details. ‘They endure the dust and the 
grime, the noise of whirring wheels, that become torture 
tounaccustomed ears, and steadily and manfully work their 
way up. ‘This is an aristocracy that must be earned, and 
we are beginning to find out that it may mean character. 


Religious Thinking. 


A little girl was playing about the room; and her father 
heard her say, “That square is blue.” Dr. Johnson says, 
“Tf your child says he looked out of this window when he 
looked out of that, flog him.’ It did not seem to be a 
case requiring such harsh measures; and the father said, 
“No, that is red.” The little child thought a moment, 
and said, “That red square is blue.” Dr. Johnson’s 
dictum seemed to be coming dangerously near the appli- 
cation; and the father said sternly: ‘What do you mean 
by that? A thing cannot be both red and blue.” ‘The 
child pondered a moment, and then threw herself at her 
father, and said, ‘‘O father, how I love you!”’ 

That is a parable of a great deal of our religious think- 
ing. We say, “That square is red.” ‘No,’ somebody 
says, ‘that square is blue.” And then, forthwith, we 
“rise to our larger unity” and our great, high statements, 
and include a self-contradiction, and then say, ‘‘ Well, 
love is the greatest thing in the world.” Is it not true 
that everywhere in our churches we do need clear, hard, 
close thinking and positive instruction? 

But how can we have this and still believe in progress? 
How can I teach positively anything which seems to me 
to be true, when I know that in the course of religious 
progress it may not always seem to me to be true? What 
does the teacher do in any other science, in any of our 
schools? Ifheis a wise man, he knows perfectly well that 
the conclusions of his science are open to revision. He 
knows there may be a discovery to-day, to-morrow, or 
the next day, which will force him to revise them. And 
yet he does not hesitate for one instant to teach his classes 
clear and definite statements. He knows that only by 
putting his pupils in the road and opening their interest 
in the science can they be prepared to receive the new 
thought when it comes. Now it is precisely the same 
method which we have to use in our religious instruction. 
The word which we are speaking to-day may be corrected 
by the riper thought of next year, but those who have 
been trained by the clearness and definiteness of our 
preaching will be ready to respond to the new thought 
when it comes. 

We have come to the position which holds that religion 
is natural, that religious life comes as a process of edu- 
cation. It is a marvellous advance over the thought of 
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the past, and it has presented to the Unitarian Church of 
America its supreme problem. That problem is this: 
understanding that religion is natural, that it is devel- 
oped in the human soul by natural processes and accord- 
ing to discoverable laws, how shall we find out those laws 
and apply them, so that in ourselves, and in those who 
come to our churches, the religious life may be devel- 
oped? ‘The old notion of the supernatural origin of re- 
ligion still survives in our methods of religious instruction. 
We expect that somehow our children will drift into re- 
ligious culture. We expect that somehow—we do not 
know how—they are going to get to ripeness of spiritual 
manhood and womanhood by themselves. We are not so 
foolish in other departments of knowledge. We need, 
holding our new thought of religion, to approach the 
question of religious training from that point of view. 
That is our great problem,—to discover the laws of the 
unfolding of the human soul, and then to apply those 
laws, that there may be that religious evolution in our- 
selves and in our children. 

I know of no greater task than that which rests upon 
us as a Unitarian Church. It is a great deal to say that 
religion is natural: it is infinitely more to make religion 
nature, in ourselves and in our children—Wiliam W. 
Fenn, D.D. 


A Dream. 


I venture to tell a dream that I had not long ago about 
Phillips Brooks,—a mere dream, not a story; but even 
a dream may have parable-power. I had been working 
on hymns overnight, and woke in the morning to find 
myself wishing that I had Phillips Brooks’s permission to 
change just one word in the last line of his beautiful 
Christmas hymn, “O Little Town of Bethlehem,’’—the 
hymn that ends ‘““O come to us, abide with us, our Lord 
Emmanuel.’”’ I wanted permission to print it “our 
Hearts’ Emmanuel,” to make it still more poetical, but 
mainly to make it more honest for personal use. 

After wishing my wish, I must have fallen asleep again; 
for the next thing I knew I was in the presence of Phillips 
Brooks up in heaven, the request on my lips. 

“May I alter the one word?” I pleaded, and explained 
my Puritan motive. 

“Oh, yes, if you wish,” he heartily answered, and 
beamed a great smile. So encouraged, I ventured further 
and said :— 

“You all sing the same words up here, I suppose?” 

“Oh, never!’’ he answered quickly, ‘‘oh, never! we 
never sing the same words up here. But we all mean 
the same things by what we sing. It’s the meanings 
that make the song here.” 

A little abashed, like Abou Ben Adhem, I spoke more 
low, but cheerily still, “Down there we have to think of 
the words to get them honest to the meanings.”’ 

“Yes, down there!”’ he replied, and beamed another 
great smile, as if bye and bye I, too, would know better. 
Then I awoke. 

My dream was like that—we cannot vouch for the 
words of a dream, and far be it from me to claim that I 
have quoted the good bishop aright! Yet I believe that 
what I seemed to hear is what he would say up there in 
his light,—that it’s the meaning that makes the song, 
and the heart’s meaning at that; that these meanings 
are necessarily rendered in varying words by varying 
minds; and that while the rule for ‘‘down here”’ is, ‘‘ Let 
each mind be true to itself in its utterance,” the best of 
our hearts’ truth is actually missed by us if we fancy 
that our own form of words or of thought is essential to 
the utterance —William C. Gannett, in the Unitarian 
Calendar. 


The Voice. 


BY A. IRVINE INNES. 


Eternal Voice of Righteousness! 
The tones thy prophets knew 
Float down from olden years to bless 
All spirits brave and true 
Yet poor the world would be if thou 
Wert far away and silent now. 


Thine echoed word from distance dim 
Full oft my being thrills; 
But Sinai, Zion, Gerizim, 
Are not thine only hills; 
Nor didst thou cease, O Voice divine! 
When Jesus passed from Palestine. 


This also is thy holy land; 
The hills of God are here; 
I need but hearken where I stand 
To know that thou-art near, 
With revelation more sublime, 
And counsel for the present time. 


I listen, listen, and rejoice, 

To hear what thou dost say: 
Speak on, speak on, beloved Voice, 
The Voice that speaks to-day! 
Thy living words my will inspire, 

And kindle holiest desire. 


The Pressure of Life. 


Man is forced along his pathway. His great things are 
produced in spite of himself. It is when men and nations 
are pressed ‘‘beyond measure, so that they despair even 
of life,” that they make history. It was in the Indian 
Mutiny that ordinary Englishmen, the men and their 
captains, showed themselves heroes and demi-gods. It 
was in the eighteenth century, when Britain’s fortunes 
were at the lowest ebb, when her glory seemed fatally 
dimmed, when the world seemed passing her by, that 
under Pitt she awoke and rallied; conquered India, con- 
quered Canada, penetrated South Africa, founded a 
world-wide Colonial Empire. It was under Elizabeth, 
when her poor five million inhabitants were menaced 
with infinite perils, when her very existence, conspired 
against by the Catholic powers, was at stake, that she 
stretched herself to her full height, that her sailors smote 
Spain, wrested from her the dominion of the seas, while 
her poets burst into music that still fills the world. It 
was when Judaism lay expiring, as it seemed, under the 
heel of Rome, that it produced Jesus, and gave the world 
a new, immortal religion. And the rule with nations is 
the rule with ourselves. Whoever has done anything has 
done it, not by himself, but by the force behind. “The 
man who goes furthest,’”’ said Cromwell, who spoke from 
experience, ‘‘is the man who does not know where he is 
going.”” ‘The one thing he knows is that he is being pushed 
along, and by a power outside himself. 

Upon every mother’s son of us, upon the worker and 
the idler, upon the rich and the poor, upon the good and 
the bad, life presses with its urgent, insistent force. That 
pressure is felt in .our fullest, completest moments, is 
felt even more formidably in our vacant hours. Some 
of these pressures, be it here said, are of human contriv- 
ance, needless, harsh, unjust, and will have to be removed. 
But we shall never remove life’s pressure; and the supreme 
fact about it, which we need above all else to carry in our 
mind, is that it isa good and not an evil thing. It is the 
spring in us, the power of our growth, the sign of our 
greater destiny. We are burden-carriers, as ships are; 
and to be heavily freighted is always better than to go 
in ballast. The weight of our load is the assurance of 
our value.—The Christian World. 
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Che Anniversaries. 


American Unitarian Association. 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D. 


There are three ways in which a religious movement 
like ours can interpret itself to the world,—by the sin- 
cerity of its worship, by the proclamation of its truth, 
and by the serviceable lives of its adherents. Unitarians 
have given abundant testimony to the vitality of their 
faith in their words and in their works. We have not 
always, however, been able to prove the vigor of our 
spiritual life by the reality of our public worship. I have 
therefore taken deep interest and some satisfaction in 
the work and plans of the committees which have reported 
to you this morning. I venture to believe that their dili- 
gence and judgment will ultimately provide forms and 
material for public worship which will, if utilized, lead 
our churches into larger spiritual efficiency. 

The forms of worship which we inherited from the 
Puritans are meagre and austere. ‘The worship of our 
forefathers was apparently done practically by the minis- 
ter alone. The congregation had little or no part in it 
save to listen. Most Unitarians still go to church more 
for mental quickening than for spiritual nurture and fel- 
lowship. We go to listen, but not always to participate. 
However much we honor our inheritances, I cannot be- 
lieve that the severity of the Puritan worship satisfies the 
religious needs of our generation. We are not disloyal 
to our traditions when we thus seek to enrich our hymn 
and service books. We wish to round out what has here- 
tofore been incomplete, and to give fulness and unity to 
what has been inconsequent and fortuitous. We shall 
attempt no abrupt changes. We shall preserve loved 
associations. Something of what is old and familiar 
must mingle with what is novel. We must build on the 
existing habits of our churches; but little by little shall 
we not grow into the use of forms of worship which shall 
awaken the feelings of gratitude and trust, cultivate the 
spirit of reverence, and awaken our consciousness of un- 
seen and eternal realities? 

The spirit of true devotion is both timeless and creed- 
less, but our new hymn and service books must obviously 
express a variety of moods. Sorrow on the one hand and 
thanksgiving on the other must not go without utterance. 
There must be petitions for renewal of life, for growth in 
good-will. But the characteristic tone of public worship 
should, in my judgment, always be that of good cheer 
and of resolute endeavor. ‘The service that we need must 
indeed express our sense of dependence, but it must always 
lead out into strength and joy. It will not concern itself 
with things that are accidental, but with moods that are 
elementary and universal. It will free us from discon- 
nected petitions and irreverent familiarities. It will 
teach us the value of real congregational worship, for it 
will call for the participation of all the congregation and 
make us realize the priesthood of all believers. Children 
can be trained in it and grow to love its familiar prayers 
and hymns. | "1 

At the same time an adequate form of worship for use 
in our free churches must allow opportunity for the spon- 
taneous expressions of devotion. It must not be fixed, 
but reasonably flexible. Iam convinced that our churches 
have much to learn in these matters, and that without 
sacrificing anything of our present freedom or initiative 
or simplicity we can add beauty and unity. ‘The ideal 
church service can, I think, be made to combine the ex- 
cellences of both the free and the liturgical forms, the 
dignity and rhythm of the one with the fervor and spon- 
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taneity of the other. Such a service will lift each individ- 
ual soul out of its loneliness into a larger strength and 
gather us from our strained individualism into the con- 
fidence and efficiency of a brotherhood. Our public 
worship will not only be an integrating force in itself, but 
will more closely connect us with the Church Universal; 
for it will express feelings that are not peculiar to Unita- 
rians, but to the whole brotherhood of man. It will link 
us to the uncounted generations of the past and to our 
comrades of different names and traditions, but identical 
needs. If our new forms of prayer and praise are thus 
representative, if they are elastic and comprehensive, if 
they are free from phrases which fail to express the truth 
as we conceive it, if they are primarily cheering and ex- 
pressive of gratitude, confidence, and passion for service, 
I am sure that they will be welcomed and widely used 
to the uplifting of the life of our whole communion and 
the interpreting of that life to the world. 


The second way in which a church can explain its exist- 
ence is by its public teaching. In the tumult and con- 
fusion of modern thought, in the downfall of all established 
orthodoxies, in the presence of the new and compelling 
social ideals of our time, what is to be the spirit and con- 
tent of our characteristic message? ‘The method of our 
proclamation of the truth is in no small degree the measure 
of our power to diffuse and to apply that truth. There 
are three ways—if I may adopt the division suggested by 
my friend who preached the sermon at the National Con- 
ference at Birmingham last month—in which truth may 
be apprehended and presented. At one extreme there 
is the way of the conservative, who believes that all es- 
sential truth has already been revealed, and that it is for 
us simply to accept and to obey the truth once for all 
delivered to the saints. At the other extreme there is the 
method of the radical who consciously and intentionally 
detaches himself from all ancient laws and precedents, 
and who looks backward, if he looks that way at all, not 
with gratitude, but only with indignant protest and revolt. 
And, thirdly, there is the method of the liberal who would 
keep in vital connection with the old, while he presses 
expectantly toward the new. 

The conservative believes that all truth has been handed 
down to us, that we can discover nothing more, that our 
part is simply to appropriate and defend it. ‘The radical, 
on the other hand, is possessed by a fierce intellectual 
disdain for everything that he has not himself achieved. 
He will accept nothing at second hand. He is contempt- 
uous of experience. Social history is for him mainly a 
record of the oppression of the weak by the strong. Re- 
ligious history is to him chiefly the story of superstition 
and persecution. 

The liberal mind cannot follow either the dogmatic 
method of the conservative or the defiant path of the 
revolutionist. ‘The liberal temper does not dwell in either 
of these equally intolerant extremes. It knows neither 
arctic cold nor torrid heat. It recognizes that it is in 
temperate zones that the grain ripens that feeds the 
world. ‘To the true liberal the experience of humanity, 
in spite of all the mistakes and corruptions, is full of the 
manifestations of the spirit of God. ‘The past is not for 
him, as for the. conservative, a divinely ordained, com- 
pleted revelation; nor, on the other hand, is it for him, 
as for the radical, a record of falsehood and corruption, 
to be condemned and overthrown. He sees in it rather, 
behind its errors and its evils, rich inspirations which 
claim his gratitude and reverence. 

At the same time he looks forward with adventurous 
longing into the mysteries of unborn time. He cherishes 
large expectation of divine surprise. He shares indeed 
many of the characteristics of the radical and will walk 
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with him just as far as his reason and conscience will per- 
mit. Like the honest radical he is absolutely outspoken. 
He accepts without hesitation the results of criticism 
and science. He nourishes and applies keen social sym- 
pathies. He is the originator and steady supporter of 
reforms. 

I need not say that the method of diffusing the principles 
of pure Christianity to which this Association is pledged 
is that of the liberal. ‘This Association unites in more or 
less cordial co-operation diverse elements of thought, 
experience, and expectation. It preserves both iden- 
tity and variety. It carries the permanent intellectual 
achievements of the passing generations into the life of 
the present, and at the same time it is sensitive and open 
to all modern influences. Its word has been fruitful be- 
cause it has been inspired both by reverent memories 
and by high ideals. It joins together stability and move- 
ment. 

But the content of our message is no less important than 
its spirit and method. We can but perceive that all re- 
ligious principles in these days is passing through testing 
fires. ‘There is a fever of unsatisfied desire abroad in. the 
world. Neither the old disciplines nor the old hopes 
suffice. We are confronted with a time when to many 
people success seems more important than the ways of 
attaining success, when the impulses of selfish ambition 
seem to override the less noisy spirit of mutual considera- 
tion. Even literature and art too often pander to the 
idea that life’s highest gratifications are to be found in 
self-indulgence. [he sanctions of domestic love and the 
convictions of duty threaten to be lost in a barbarism of 
luxurious pleasure-seeking or an anarchy of indfistrial 
strife. Never was there greater need of the ministry of 
churches like ours pledged to freedom, to sincerity, to 
enlightenment, to disinterested service. 

I believe that what this restless, dissatisfied age most 
needs is the reassertion of the authority of the spiritual 
verities. It needs to be reminded that the fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom, that the statutes of the 
Lord stand fast, that the law of the Lord is perfect and 
unshakable, that his mercy endureth forever. It needs 
the preaching of spiritual optimism in such fashion that 
its contagious vitality will overleap all obstructions and 
break down all indifference. It is the peculiar happiness 
of the Unitarians that they can affirm a faith at once 
simple, rational, cheerful, and vivifying. It is their 
privilege to send home to the consciousness of men the 
profound and subtle truths of the spiritual life in language 
effective to penetrate and possess; theirs to pierce the 
hearts that are indurated by custom or indifference with 
the ideals that will inflame and transform; theirs to light 
the torch of truth which guides the steps of stumbling 
men along new paths of discovery, of duty, and delight. 


The third way in which a church can justify itself is by 
the lives of its members and its efficiency in good works. 
The tasks of social welfare and civic righteousness to 
which we are summoned are not to be lightly or hurriedly 
assumed. ‘The work of reform or even of social ameliora- 
tion requires clear and thorough thinking, assimilated 
experience, and vivid imagination. We shall be wise if 
we are not in too great a hurry, but we shall be recreant 
if we fail to obey the divine call which urges us to activity 
in every cause which makes for the reform of social con- 
ditions, the restraint of evil, and the upbuilding of good. 
We are especially prepared for this kind of unselfish service, 
for we have always conceived of salvation as a present at- 
tainment rather than a future reward. Our emphasis has 
always been on good citizenship in this world more than 
on preparation for another world. 

The record of individual Unitarians in all the tasks of 
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philanthropy and reform is one in which we all take just 
pride, and it need not be repeated here. Our most bitter 
critics have always acknowledged the strange power of 
the Unitarian faith to inspire private virtue and civic 
righteousness. If we could rest our case upon the 
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achievements of our representative men and women, there — 


would be no need of further justification. But the fact 
remains that, while our individual accomplishments are 
satisfying, our collective energies are still far from measur- 
ing up to the level of our obligations. I do not wish to 
disparage what we have succeeded in doing together. 
The reports of your missionary departments presented 
to you this morning are full of encouragement. The 
reports of the various committees of your Department of 
Social and Public Service which will be laid before you 
this afternoon are full of promise. ‘The growing work of 
all the allied societies whose meetings are held this week 
betoken a lusty health and-entarging influence. It is 
only when we measure our accomplishments against the 
immeasurable need, against the standard of our visions 
and possibilities of serviceableness, that they seem so 
insufficient. We can justly affirm that, comparatively 
speaking, we have made great gains in recent years, 
gains in resources, in administrative efficiency, in con- 
fidence in our mission, in definiteness of aim and breadth 
of outlook. We have vastly multiplied our points of 
contact with the conditions we wish to improve. Our 
churches were never so strong in equipment, in latent 
power, in desire of public usefulness. But we still lack 
capacity for team work and the loyalty which bids us 
sink our petty personal interests in devotion to a common 
cause. We shall accomplish but little if our endeavors 
continue to be only the individual forays of single 
champions. We can accomplish nothing if we permit 
squalid rivalries and self-centred ambitions to hold sway. 
We can accomplish much if we will but consent to march 
together and to employ the strength of collective wisdom 
and energy. 

What is it that prevents that essential unity of purpose 
and action? ‘There is the momentum of our traditions, 
the exaggeration of our habits of self-directing indepen- 
dency. ‘There is the lack of acquaintance with each other’s 
work, a handicap which many of us are doing our best to 
overcome. ‘There is the strained individualism which is 
inevitable among the adherents of a religious movement 
which naturally gathers to itself people who have revolted 
from the intellectual conformities or the ecclesiastical 
discipline of the sects. But none of these attributes 
present any insurmountable obstacle to cohesive effi- 
ciency. We must look deeper for the causes of our collec- 
tive weakness. I find the reasons in two characteristics 
of our fellowship which are not, indeed, unexpected, but 
which, if we fail to overcome them, will doom us to de- 
served defeat. 

Down at the bottom the thing which chiefly hampers 
us is a want of faith in one another. Almost every day 
we hear ministers of our fellowship speaking as if they 
had no confidence in the intellectual integrity or the moral 
soundness of their comrades, as if they believed disinter- 
estedness to be an illusion and public spirit a cloak for 
self-seeking. ‘That cynical spirit, that habit of disparage- 
ment, that exaggeration of the critical faculty will, I say, 
if permitted to grow, bring disaster upon our communion. 
It is true that too often we do find littleness in our com- 


rades where we expected greatness and indecision where 


we looked for whole-hearted devotion. Some one we 
trusted has failed us or betrayed our confidence or has 
unscrupulously misrepresented us, and the shadow cast 
by the unfaithfulness of one falls for a season upon all. 
We have perhaps given ourselves unreservedly to the 


service of a good cause and find the helpers we had a right 
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to depend upon growing weary in well-doing, carried 
about by every wind of sentiment, ready to sacrifice 
achievement to the indulgence of some petty grievance. 
I know that experience well and what its effect is upon a 
sensitive heart. 

Shall we not recognize that to permit the suspicious 
temper to control us, to deny unselfish devotion in one 
another, to circulate malicious gossip, is not only to para- 
lyze our common work, but also to destroy our own gen- 
erous impulses? I am sure that both the efficiency of 
our work and the joy of our life together depend in no 
inconsiderable degree on letting our minds dwell on what 
is fair and excellent rather than on what is mean and in- 
sufficient. It is only when we believe in the good that 
we are able to create the bétter. 

The other reason for our collective inadequacy is our 
constant failure to see things large enough and to see 
them whole. ‘The peril that all the time besets us is that 
of the limited vision. Our danger is that we stay in the 
provinces and fail to march for the capital. We need a 
new realization of the spaciousness of the free religious 
life. We need to leave the shallows, the creeks, and 
harbors of our familiar experience and launch out on 
the spiritual deeps. Our shortcomings gather disastrous 
strength from the unnecessary multiplication of our 
little administrative agencies, from the irrational sub- 
division of our interests, from the amazing diversity of 
the separate enterprises that claim the sympathy and 
generosity of our people. We must discover how to 
consolidate these claims and concentrate our resources. 
We must get out of the pinched and self-centred way of 
doing things. We must overcome the personal jealousies 
and petty vanities that perpetuate divisions and distract 
us from our larger destiny. Our religion is not positive 
enough, not thorough enough to give it effectiveness. 
We are too much absorbed in the trivial and immediate. 
We play upon the fringes of our opportunities of service. 
The inveterate partialness of our faith and work rob us 
of its best results. We need to lift our eyes more con- 
stantly unto the hills, to climb out of the levels of our 
commonplace affairs to the heights where noble prospects 
stretch before us and from which all our labors and dis- 
appointments, our responsibilities and hopes, can be 
gathered together in one all-embracing view. 

Then we shall escape from the sway of our miserable 
little grudges and misunderstandings. 

It is always in the little things of life that there is dis- 
cord. In the big things there is unity. Whenever, in 
or outside of the churches, a great truth emerges, when- 
ever tragic disaster stirs a common emotion, whenever 
new ideals are lifted before a nation, whenever the zeal 
of uplifting the down-trodden or serving human kind 
kindles in men’s hearts, there unifying and energizing 
forces are let loose. Then men speak a universal lan- 
guage. It is when we lend ourselves to such movements 
that we are swept into co-operative efficiency. It is the 
recognition of the comprehensive unity of the intellectual 
and social and religious life of humanity that will restore 
our patience and brace our endeavors. We shall give 
up: looking for short cuts to the millenium and steady 
down to sober, persistent, effective work. For that same 
unity is the justification of our confidence. It may seem 
that our individual or collective efforts must count for 
little or nothing in the face of such a vast and complex 
organism as the world in which we live; but the fact is 
that, because of these interlocked relationships, a good 
stroke anywhere counts everywhere. Each step in per- 
sonal discipline is a step in social progress. Each private 
burden borne makes one stronger to bear the burden of 
the world. 

Here is the ground for a rational courage. 
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the measurable quantity of our achievements which can 
satisfy us. On the contrary, the visible results of our 
service in our isolated churches or our individual lives 
may sometimes seem to justify discouragement. The 
basis of our confidence is in the unity of a world, in which 
every ounce of force tells, where no unselfish endeavor is in 
vain. The greatness of that lawredeems the insignificance 
of each humble service: each wise design or generous im- 
pulse counts for the good of the whole. 

Let me borrow one of Dr. Peabody’s illustrations. In 
the wonderful system of the telephone the whole complex 
communication depends at each point on the little film 
of metal called a transmitter. Take that little disk 
out of the instrument and it is helpless and purposeless; 
but set the transmitter where it belongs, in the mechanism 
of the greater system, and each word that is spoken into 
it is repeated miles and miles away. So stands the indi- 
vidual in the vast system of the providence of God. He 
is a transmitter. Taken by himself, what can be more 
insignificant than he? Yet at each point the whole ~ 
system depends on the transmissive power of the individ- 
ual life. It takes its place in the great order, and then, 
by the miracle of the divine method, each vibration of 
the insignificant but consecrated life reaches the needs 
which are waiting for its message far away. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT, REV. WILLIAM I,,LAWRANCE. 


We come, to-day, to the close of our second year under 
the present administration, and, in accordance with the 
precedent established a year ago, I herewith present my 
annual report. 

The year has been a successful one from every point of 
view. A comparison of the treasurer’s report with that 
of last year shows a slight gain in contributions. When 
it is remembered that this gain is made in spite of the 
fact that one gift of $1,000 last year was not repeated, the 
showing is all the more significant and encouraging. We 
also note that 60 individuals gave toward our support for 
the first time, and that 65 churches and schools increased 
their contributions. A significant feature of last year’s 
report was the enlistment of 34 Alliances in our work. 
This year the number has exactly doubled, 68 Alliances 
contributing. No one feature of our history the last two 
years has been more reassuring than this active and grow- 
ing interest on the part of the women of our denomination. 
Again, a comparison of the merchandise account of the 
year just closed with that of the previous year shows a 
gain even more pronounced, and demonstrates that by 
strict business methods our publication department may 
be kept on a self-sustaining basis, even while issuing new 
manuals and services which are supplied to our schools at 
alow cost. In this connection I wish to call attention to 
the fact that we have issued, during the year, services for 
Christmas, Faster, and Children’s Day that have won 
high commendations and have had an encouraging sale. 
A set of services for regular use in schools has been ac- 
cepted and will soon appear. These have been ‘prepared 
by Mrs. Beatley, in collaboration with Mr. Lynes, have 
been in use in the Disciples School, Boston, and will bear 
the title ‘Disciples Services.”’ 

The president’s activities have again been a conspicuous 
feature of the year’s work, as must necessarily be the case 
so long as he is the only executive officer. The year’s 
mileage, 23,026 miles, is just 50 per cent. greater than 
that of last year, and the number of meetings held, 229, 
also marks an increase. The one largest enterprise of - 
the year in this department of our work was the trip to 
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the Pacific Coast. This was made possible by the ap- 
pointment of your president as Billings Lecturer on Re- 
ligious Education by the American Unitarian Association, 
that body thus assuming the financial cost of the journey. 
The care with which the itinerary was worked out in ad- 
vance is evident from the fact that, though the absence 
from Boston was for only 75 days and the journeyings 
covered over 11,600 miles, I was able to hold 75 meetings. 
Credit for this careful planning of dates and places is due 
to Rev. Earl Morse Wilbur, D.D., president of the Pacific 
Unitarian School for the Ministry. I was glad to repay 
him in part for his labors by giving six lectures in his school 
and by keeping all the appointments he had made, to- 
gether with some for which he had not planned. 

Not only among the Pacific Coast churches, but in 
every one of the more than one hundred churches visited 
during the year, your messenger was welcomed with a 
cordiality so marked as to preclude the idea of its being 
personal, and that showed an eager desire to make prog- 
ress in Sunday-school work. ‘That is the one striking 
characteristic in the present situation: there is a longing, 
eager, irrepressible, for distinct advance all along the 
line. Everywhere is the desire to increase the size and 
efficiency of our schools, and everywhere is an equal or 
even a greater desire to see more clearly just what it is 
that we are trying to do and to move toward the accom- 
plishment of that end with a greater certainty. 

What, then, is it that we are trying to do? We want 
larger schools certainly; increased attendance means 
increased opportunity as well as greater enthusiasm. 
And we want better teaching; again, most assuredly. 
Popular ignorance of the subjects usually taught in our 
Sunday schools is little to our credit. We want to build 
up our churches through the Sunday schools: once more 
we see that this is the rational method of church progress, 
as history has shown that it is the most successful. 

Excellent as these ideals are, they are not the highest. 
Let us catch the larger vision as it was expressed by Prof. 
Coe at the last meeting of the Religious Education Asso- 
ciation. “The problem,” he says, “is not simply how 
to bring a child here and there to religious maturity. It 
is not merely how to maintain a given religious society or 
even a whole denomination. ‘The problem is how to pro- 
duce a religious civilization.’”’ A vast undertaking, that, 
“to produce a religious civilization.’’ Prof. Coe goes on to 
say that we err in supposing that the State has a ‘‘system 
of education.” It has only a “‘system of schools,” which 
have, indeed, a part to play in the education of the race; 
but that part is by no means the whole, for education 
is nothing less than preparation for life. And in that 
preparation the development of the moral nature is even 
more important than the development of the mind. 
Educators have long emphasized this fact, and it is a 
commonplace among teachers that no adequate test save 
that of the production of men and women fit for the best 
life can be applied to any system of instruction. 

What is new in this presentation is the suggested pos- 
sibilities of the Sunday school. Where else can morals be 
taught? We all know the difficulties that beset any 
attempt to teach even the simplest laws of social life in 
schools supported by public taxation,—supported, that 
is, by persons of differing creeds. Morals are so inter- 
woven with religion and religion is so entangled with 
theology that we can hardly permit our public school 
teachers to exhort their pupils to deal honestly and speak 
the truth. And so we have been keeping a discreet silence 
on these matters, allowing our youth to grow up without 
adequate instruction, while all the time here has been 
the Sunday school, weak, unused, disregarded, but potent 
_ for untold good. 

Here, then, is the situation: a civilization so engrossed 
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in its own physical maintenance and so beset with evil 
influences as to give profound anxiety to the thoughtful; 
a race of young people growing up who are soon to take 
the places of the men and women now controlling human 
destinies and who must be prepared, body, mind, and 
temper, for this vast responsibility, under penalty of the 
most appalling disaster; and our one co-operative effort 
to prepare them for that work—namely, our public 
schools—confessedly inadequate to accomplish the task. 

To round out the necessary training for life there is no 
agency in sight but the church, and the school of the 
church is the only instrumentality employed to promote 
this work. Here is a situation that places the Sunday 
school in an entirely new light. It all at once looms up 
as an agency of central importance, not merely to individ- 
uals or to churches, but to our very civilization itself. 

We have so long been accustomed to the sneers of the 
few and the neglect of the many that even those of us 
who are most vitally interested in our local schools or in 
our denominational work may find some difficulty in 
comprehending the new outlook, as we shall certainly find 
difficulty in making the churches and the homes compre- 
hend it. It is something, however, if even afew are moved 
by the glory of the vision and feel the tug of a new respon- 
sibility. And this new impulse is felt by an increasing 
number. Human enterprise is hardly to be traced in 
greater degree in any other field than that of the Sunday 
school of to-day. In the United States and Canada there 
are at the present time no less than 20,000,000 persons in 
Protestant Sunday schools. ‘This splendid army has been 
in good part gathered, and in even greater degree dis- 
ciplined, into a mighty whole within the easy memory of 
living men and women. ‘The uniform lesson, discredited 
to-day by educators and being rapidly outgrown by all 
denominations, has served a mighty purpose by promoting 
unity of sympathy and of action, so that whatever new 
idea or fresh impulse originates anywhere is soon felt 
everywhere. Nor does the new idea or impulse lack. 
Prof. Athern, who almost more than any other man can 
speak on this subject with authority, has recently said 
that ‘‘no line of activity has made more progress during 
the past ten years than that of religious education.” 
And it is equally true that, before a single denomination 
had given encouragement to the new leadership, plans 
had been wrought out and materials prepared that anti- 
quated at a stroke practically every Sunday school in 
existence. Such plans and materials are by no means 
complete: they will probably never be so good but they 
may be bettered. But the leaders are in advance of the 
led, so that no one need long wonder what to do. 

What part have we Unitarians in this splendid forward 
movement? Not a great part, perhaps, but enough to 
give us place among those striving thus to bring in the 
kingdom of God. One of the foremost leaders in religious 
education, himself a Presbyterian, has given us the credit 
of leading all the rest in the development of graded studies 
in religion. He maintains that ‘no system of religious 
education not graded can be pedagogically correct,’’ and 
testifies that before any other denomination thought such 
a thing possible the Unitarians had actually worked out 
a series of text-books on a carefully graded plan. 

So much we may take to our credit. But, if we content 
ourselves with that, we shall only deceive ourselves, and, 
what is worse, miss that incentive to press forward to 
better things without which we cannot do our appointed 
work. Who, more than we, have at the same time the 
free mind and the reverent spirit, without both of which 
no progress in religion can be made? ‘That individuals 
in all the denominations have such endowments is fort- 
unately true: sad would it be were that not so. But 
we claim to have not only seeing eyes; we have the clear 
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sky,—have, that is, not only free-minded persons, but a 
free-minded constituency. New interpretation of the 
Bible, new methods of religious activity, are discovered by 
men in one church as quickly as by those of another. 
But, whereas in other communions these leaders must 
guard their expressions and lead with a caution that 
restrains freest progress, leaders among ourselves may 
speak their boldest message and press forward with un- 
impeded freedom, sure that they will be understood, sure 
that they will be followed. 

There comes to us, then, a duty of leadership. We 
are a feeble folk, indeed, as regards numbers and wealth 
and organizations. But these are not all. ‘The religious 
world may disregard us in other ways, but in whatever 
has to do with education we ought to have an authorita- 
tive word to say. We cannot speak from any large ex- 
perience on missions, home or foreign; we have no coun- 
sels to which our orthodox brethren will listen in regard to 
evangelism; but in the educational field we are supposed 
to be at home. ‘This means that in any large view of our 
duty and our responsibility we owe it to our day and gen- 


eration to press forward along this path with which we 


are, or ought to be, familiar, until we lead in, or are at least 
among the leaders of, the educational movement of the 
Church of God. 

More immediate and pressing, however, than any 
interdenominational leadership to which we may aspire 
is the right culture of the young people in our Unitarian 
families. Twenty thousand of these are now in our 
schools. Four thousand devoted men and women are 
engaged in the difficult, the delicate, the sacred task of 
leading these forming souls into a religious maturity. It 
is these Sunday-school officers and teachers who are 
really doing the work. But we as a denomination, we as 
a Sunday-school organization, have a duty to perform to 
these teachers of the young, and, through these, to the 
rising generation. In every Sunday school in our body 
instruction will be better or worse, worship uplifting or 
deadening, in good part, at least, as we provide the means 
and inspire the methods employed. So it is that our in- 
escapable task is the right guidance of these twenty 
thousand children whose minds, hearts, characters, are 
in our hands for such shaping as we are able and willing 


to give. Can any one name, can any one even imagine, a 
greater task, a more splendid challenge than that? Three 
things present themselves as possible to be done. First, 


let us inspire in our churches such an appreciation of 
spiritual culture and such a high ideal of the teaching 
profession that those best equipped will gravitate toward 
the schools. ‘The difficulty is, often at least, not that fit 
persons do not live in the parish, but that such persons are 
not attracted to the work. ‘Time after time it has been 
demonstrated that the raising of the standard has brought 
an increase of applicants for positions. The fittest may 
conscientiously believe themselves too busy to teach in 
the average school, whereas, perhaps unknown to them- 
selves, the real reason for their refusal is the failure of the 
school to commend itself to their judgment as worth 
while. Make it worth while by elevating its standard, 
and they will find engagements and obligations of less 
importance falling away, so that time is found for what is 
now deemed a privilege. 

Second, let us do all we can to prepare such teachers as 
we have for better work. ‘These teachers are intelligent, 
and they are in earnest. Place before them the higher 
ideal and, with it, the means of better equipment, and 
they will grow in efficiency. The one most effective 
agency we have so far employed as a Sunday School So- 
ciety is the Summer Institute. At the Isles of Shoals, 
at Meadville, and now this summer at the Weirs, we 
hold Institutes for Sunday-school workers, at which 
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leaders, prepared by study and experience, give instruction 
and inspiration to the men and women who are wrestling 
with the problem of religious education at first hand. In 
many of our schools attendance has increased and inter- 
est and efficiency been promoted as a direct result of the 
attendance of teachers and officers upon these summer 
gatherings. What wiser thing could any church do than 
what our church at Portland, Me., has just done, in offer- 
ing to every teacher in the school a small sum of money 
on condition that it shall be spent at a Summer Institute, 
either at the Shoals or the Weirs? Many churches are 
paying regular salaries to their superintendents and teach- 
ers, and in some instances, at least, the sums thus received 
are expended in attending such institutes. 

What profession ever gave good account of itself that 
did not assemble its members from time to time for better 
preparation? Ministers, doctors, lawyers, mayors of 
cities and governors of States thus gather for instruction 
and mutual stimulation. So let us as teachers and 
officers in our Sunday schools assemble, to give and to 
get, and by all means prepare for better work. 

Third, let us provide for the untrained teacher whatever 
equipment of manuals, cards, papers, maps, and other 
appliances they can use. Granted that the efficient 
teacher can dispense with these aids. It remains true 
that even the best qualified can use them to advantage, 
while to the less well fitted they are essential. It is prob- 
ably true that the manuals we publish are at fault in 
being written rather with the trained than with the un- 
trained teacher in mind. So to simplify manuals of in- 
struction, so to organize the means of spiritual guidance, 
that the unskilled may by their use accomplish the desired 
results, should be our task. 

To inspire to higher ideals; to lead our churches to see 
the great opportunity that lies in the right education of 
the young, and to make ample provision for it; to awaken 
professional pride and noble ambition among our teachers; 
to provide institutes so numerous and so located that all 
our teachers may avail themselves of their advantages; 
to prepare such text-books, service books, and other 
materials as will enable those doing the work to do it in 
the best fashion,—thus to lift our work to a higher plane, 
our workers to a more joyful and efficient service, and 
our youth to a noble manhood and womanhood,—this is 
our task. 

We have gone haltingly long enough. We have given 
to the children of the church that part of the structure 
which the adult congregation could not use and that hour 
on Sunday on which their elders did not care to assemble. 
We have supported the Sunday school from the pennies 
of the little ones and have left their instruction to those 
who have considered a hasty reading of the lesson a suf- 
ficient preparation for teaching. And we have, as indi- 
viduals, churches, and denominations, been too prone to 
lavish our money on better equipments for adults, while 
grudging to the little ones any unavoidable expense. 

The time has come to change all this. Not just any- 
thing that is offered, not the least we can get along with, 
but the best, and only the best, will do for these sensitive, 
plastic, developing souls. Set the standard high! Other 
forms of endeavor may not be fully rewarding, but what- 
ever we do for childhood pays a thousand fold. “Pray 
not for crutches, pray for wings!”’ So did Phillips Brooks 
exhort his people. God give us high ideals; give us, most 
of all, wisdom, courage, consecration, by which those 
ideals may become real. 


Look that thou art thyself in order, and leave to God 
the task of unravelling the skein of the world and of 
destiny.—A miel’s Journal. 
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Literature, 
Tut Human Fantasy. By John Hall 
Wheelock. Boston; Sherman, French & 


Co. $1.25 net,—Evidently Mr. Wheelock 
has been greatly influenced by Walt Whitman, 
though his verse is not so chaotic in form 
as that of the author of Leaves of Grass. 
But he aims to be ‘“‘strong”’ at all costs,— 
sometimes at the cost of beauty; and with- 
out beauty where is the poetry? ‘These 
poems make up a story in which the heroine 
is a shop-girl, and the hero, of higher rank, 
after being her ‘‘steady”’ for a good while, 
finally leaves her, though he is manifestly 
“torn by conflicting emotions.” In short, 
we have realism, the life of the streets, the 
grim down-town buildings, the parks, the 
beggars, the old organ-man, the street- 
cleaners, a glimpse of the sky and stars from 
hotel windows, and, incidentally, two souls 
struggling to find themselves in a somewhat 
sordid universe. We have no special fault 
to find with this scheme of things. We are 
in the age of machinery. Has not Mr. Kip- 
ling assured us, though we dare to doubt it, 
that there is as much true poetry in valve and 
piston and snifter-rod,—what is a snifter- 
rod, anyway?—as in the more spiritual white 
sail spread to the wind? By all means let 
us be modern. Often Mr. Wheelock makes 
his effect, and certainly anything is good 
which does that, always provided the effect 
is worth getting. Take this, after a vigorous 
picture of ‘‘midnight down town”’:— 


“All the world is gray and shabby 

And hopeless; office and store 

Loom dark, the heavy blinds seem drawn 
forevermore. 

Yet here,—oh, even here, too, 

What brooding pathos stabs the meanness 
through 

Suddenly with a sense, 

Not beauty, but something tragic and im- 
mense, 

Vastly appealing! Bereft 

Of all its glory, only the wounds are left 

Here of humanity, 

Her coarse and passionate effort, now set 
free 

In sleep,—the hurts and scars, 

Her patient uglinéss beneath the unweary- 
ing stars.”’ 


Or we have,— 


“A cracked old organ wheezing from the 
park, 
’Mid the starred peace, colossal and supreme, 
Presumptuous, the only human voice.” 


Even the street-cleaners teach their lesson :— 


“Tn spite of the huge carelessness of time 
And force, in spite of joy 
That takes no heed, in spite of hate and 

crime 

That ravage and destroy, 
‘The everlasting forces, slow and kind, 
With healing hands and sure, 
Out of the filth of things obscene and blind, 
Refashion us the pure.” 


We suppose that Mr. Wheelock wants us 
to find that the universe, though ‘‘made of 
dust,” is ‘‘holy to the core.’ Whitman 
would have us note this holiness in the vilest 
slums and purlieus and in the most appar- 
ently ignoble men and women. But per- 
haps the poet would do well, if he would have 
us realize this holiness, not to dwell too con- 
stantly on life’s ugliness and deformity. 
There is, doubtless, poetry in slums and mud- 
puddles, but it is also true that Dante found 
quite as much in the sky and stars. 
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SocroLocicaL, StuDy oF THE BiBLe. By 
Louis Wallis. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. $1.50 net,—The material of 
this book has been used in lecture courses in 
various colleges and churches, and has also 
appeared in the American Journal of Soci- 
ology. It is thoroughly worked out and well 
stated. It is a valuable book for ministers, 
not bécause there is anything particularly 
new in it, for the sociological attitude and 
method of investigation are well known now, 
but because it is an up-to-date review of its 
subject, vital and stimulating. Bible study 
is here brought down to earth: its narra- 
tives and teachings are connected with mat- 
ters of fact. The “‘groups’”’ and “interests” 
of the peoples and the conflicts between them 
play a large part in the history of Bible relig- 
ion. The clash of the earlier country life 
with the more advanced civilization of the 
cities and the great land question are promi- 
nent instances of the things considered. The 
investigation covers the entire ground, from 
the earliest phases of Old Testament religion 
down to the modern interpretation of the 
Bible. The author intends it to be a purely 
scientific study, which seeks to get the facts 
of its subject and to interpret them in their 
actual historical connections. He is careful 
to emphasize the fact that this is only one 
way of dealing with the matter, and makes 
clear the limits of the scientific method. 
There is in Bible religion something else, 
something more, and something better than 
the aspects with which science deals. With 
that, however, this book is not concerned, 
save to recognize its existence. It would be 
an entire mistake for any one to infer from 
the title that the volume is an attempt to 
get from the Bible material for the discussion 
of our present social conditions, for it is 
nothing of the sort. The author’s own con- 
clusions are that religion has to do with social 
life as well as with individual life, that here- 
tofore religion has confined itself too much to 
the individual, but that the church must not 
identify itself with any programme of eco- 
nomic or social improvement. He holds the 
“dynamo” conception of the function of the 
churches, _ It is not, however, clear that his 
own opinion on the latter two of these points 
is the necessary conclusion of his investiga- 
tions. As we have said, the book is a valu- 
able one for a minister. It is a pleasure to 
add that it is also accessible, its price being 
low for a volume of its size and make-up. 
The careful and discriminating character of 
its statements—Mr. Wallis never hesitates 
to qualify assertions that many writers would 
leave unqualified—deserves the heartiest com- 
mendation. 


Socratism as Ir Is. A Survey of the 
World-wide Revolutionary Movement. By 
W. E. Walling. New York: The Macmillan 
Company.—The present reviewer is un- 
able to determine, after reading this book, 
whether its author is, or is not, a socialist. 
He has given us a survey of the deeds of 
many types of socialists in various countries 
of great value. Here is an informing book. 
Theories, ideals, even programmes, are quite 
ignored, and the concrete activities of social- 
ist organizations, with their grounds and 
reasons, and the similar acts and declara- 
tions of parties and governments, fill its 
pages. 
twelve years’ investigation. Under Capital- 
istic Collectivism and State Socialism are 


Mr. Walling’s report is based upon | 
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grouped various movements of reform and 
paternalism which, while beneficial to the 
workers, are relatively more beneficial to 
capitalism, and tend to establish more firmly 
its present control of governments. Within 
the socialist movement itself are found many 
divisions and disputes by which the move- 
ment is being shaped and defined. Through 
these we are led up to the more thorough- 
going socialism, which is not satisfied with 
increasing the relative advantages and powers 
of the workers, but aims at the overthrow 
of the capitalistic control of governments. 
It is not opposed to private property and 
private organizations, but to the present 
system in which capital dominates the func- 
tions of government. Socialism aims at a 
government of things rather than of men, 
and ‘‘in its aversion to all artificial systems 
and every restriction of personal liberty is 
far more akin to the individualism of Herbert 
Spencer than it is to the ‘State socialism’ of 
Plato.’”’ If one wishes to know what social- 
ists are doing, and to judge them by their 
acts instead of discussing their theories, he 
cannot afford to pass by this book. 


Jui1A FRANCE AND HER Times. A Novel. 
By Gertrude Atherton. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.35 net.—Whether 
Mrs. Atherton is or is not a suffragette is not 
fully made known by anything this book 
contains. In it we may find whole chapters 
that seem to have been written with entire 
sympathy for Mrs, Pankhurst and her fellow- 
fighters in the cause of woman’s rights and 
emancipation. But there are other chapters 
that deal with the romance and passion of 
a woman’s life that seem to indicate a dif- 
ferent point of view. ‘The novel is full of 
tragedy and the story of woman’s wrongs, 
but it might have been written by any gifted 
student of human life with the suffragette 
episode omitted, or it might have been writ- 
ten by one who regarded that not as a sacred 
crusade, but as a transient phase of human 
progress, or even a popular mania to be out- 
lived and forgotten. Mrs. Atherton leaves 
the impression that even the most gifted 
and earnest of the suffragettes cherish under-— 
neath their activities interests of the old- 
fashioned kind, which soon or late assert 
themselves and cause them to think of win- 
dow smashing, Holoway Prison, forcible 
feeding, and the other events of their cam- 
paign as part of an heroic past to be cher- 
ished, but not repeated. Their lovers and 
husbands get them off to Munich to hear good 
music, and treat with good-humored indul- 
gence what they regard as the transient 
interests of women whom they love and 
respect. The characters are English and 
American, and in experience they range from 
an island in the Caribbean Sea to India on 
the one side and California on the other. 


THE Home University Liprary oF Mop- 
ERN KNOWLEDGE. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. Nine volumes, 30-38. 50 cents each. 
These include: No. 30, Rome, by Warde 
Fowler, M.A.; No. 31, French Literature, by 
G. L. Strachey; No. 32, The School, by J. J. 
Findlay, A.M., Ph.D.; No. 33, The History 
of England, by A. F. Pollard, M.A., Litt.D.; 
No, 34, Canada, by A. G. Bradley; No. 35, 
The Problems of Philosophy, by Bertrand Rus- 
sell, M.A., F.R.S.; No. 36, People and Prob- 
lems of India, by Sir T. W. Holderness, 
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, K.C.S.I; No. 37, Anthropology, by R. R. 
¥ Marett, M.A.; No. 38, Architecture, by 
W. R. Lethaby.—These volumes are what 
they purport to be,—summaries made by 
competent men of the modern aspects of the 
branches with which they are most familiar. 
An examination of the books and a careful 
reading of some of them confirm the ad- 
vertisement of the publishers. and make 
it easy for the reviewer to commend them 
with a clear conscience. 


THe HomE-MADE KINDERGARTEN. By 
, Nora A. Smith. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 75 cents net.—Friedrich Froebel 
would have claimed, says Miss Smith, that 
whatever is highest and best in the kinder- 
garten can be practised perfectly well by 
the mother who has no access to a regularly 
organized class. On the rolling prairie, in the 
lonely lighthouse, the frontier settlement, or 
the mining camp, mothers may adapt the 
unchanging laws of child nature to their 
own conditions and materials. Advice about 
outdoor and indoor work and play, about 
; stories, games, and songs, is given with Miss 
' Smith’s characteristic animation and clear- 
ness; and the book may well stimulate lonely 
mothers to the systematic, threefold educa- 
tion of their children after the Froebellian 
methods. 


THE Bic Fisu. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25 net—Mr. Watson has been especially 
skilful in arresting the attention of the reader 
at the outset of his story. His hero, who is 
later to pass through scenes of danger and 
skirt the edge of tragedy in his search for 
hidden treasure, enters on his great adventure 
in the most unforeseeing fashion. Taking 
refuge in an atction room from a heavy 
thunder storm, he buys almost by chance a 
lacquered Japanese box; and he discovers 
something of its real value only when his 
room is raided and desperate men seek to 
wrest it from him. ‘The box leads him into 
the wilds of South America, where he finds 
a treasure he had not thought to seek, with 
stirring incidents by the way. 


Hicu Braprorp. By Mary Rogers Bangs. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.20 
net.—The contrast between the quiet home 
doings of a typical seaport town on Cape 
Cod fifty years ago and the sense of romance 
and mystery brought into it by the wander- 
ings of its seafaring sons are well brought out 
by this gentle observer and pleasant chron- 
icler. The infinite variety of human life in 
even the quietest place appeals through its 
passages. One views romance, comedy, and 
tragedy in sober coloring, as if keeping 
“watch o’er man’s mortality.” The simple 
story ends with the sense of joy in life, 
work, and mastery, and with trusting de- 
pendence still on “‘their friend the sea.”’ 


| A GarpEN oF Paris. By Elizabeth 
Wallace. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.25.—The noisy streets of a densely pop- 


the cobble-stones and in the shops; in the 
- midst of this an old garden shut in by a 
high wall; in the garden a fine old mansion; 
within the retreat of the old house the cult- 
ured life and old-time courtesies of a by- 
gone time, still maintained by the people of 


ulated part of Paris; the varied traffic over | 
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the household,—such is the charming picture 
in this book. A variety of people have the 
privilege of entrance, and the life of the house- 
hold has a wide outlook. A pretty romance 
runs through the pages. The reader will 
find the book his door of entrance. 


DAvE PorTER ON Cave ISLAND. By 
Edward Stratemeyer. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1.25.—The 


eighth volume about Dave Porter and his 
school friends is no less exciting and varied 
in incident than the earlier chapters in his 
adventurous career, During the Christmas 
holidays, while Dave is at home from Oak 
Hall, a mysterous robbery occurs which 
threatens to involye Dave’s benefactor in 
most disastrous consequences. Of course, 
then, it is ‘‘ Dave to the rescue,” and, although 
the chase for the robbers takes him to a trop- 
ical island and includes danger and surprises, 
he wins out, proving himself again “‘one lad 
out of a million.” 


THE CHILDREN IN THE Little OLD House. 
By Amanda M. Douglas. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Company. $1 net.—This is 
the first volume of a new series of stories that 
promises to be as attractive as anything Miss 
Douglas has written, and she has been a pop- 
ular writer for many years. The eight chil- 
dren are a jolly, healthy, natural set, at once 
the care and the joy of their widowed mother, 
who has some hard times in providing for their 
various needs. ‘The good luck that comes to 
them at the end of the book only paves the 
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DEMOCRACY IN RELIGION 
By JOHN DUMONT REID 


A free church, that is, a church whose mem- 
bers are not bound by the letter of a stated 
creed is not a church that lays no foundation 
in faith. The absence of the creed does not 
mean the wiping out of all beliefs. The free 
church simply does not assume the function of 
prescribing beliefs. The man who does the 
believing is the only rightful authority for what 
he believes. Attempt to deprive him of this 
natural prerogative at your peril—and at his 
peril, too. To call him in question concerning 
it is to attack him in the very citadel of his 
being. Democracy assumes that men are 
capable of self-government. It is as true in the 
religious sense as it is in the political sense. It 
has been pertinently said that the cure for de- 
mocracy is more democracy. The man of good 
will and good sense may be trusted without 
being bound by a creed. And the greater our 
confidence in the good will and good sense of 
mankind, the more shall we find this confidence 
justified. The free church symbolizes not the 
destruction of faith, but the freedom of faith. 
And in this freedom is achieved the greater 
faith that appears in the widening of the 
boundaries of thought and life, in the deepen- 
ing and enriching of life’s meaning, and in the 
pursuit of all noble ideals. 
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way for further complications which promise 
an equally interesting sequel. Young people 
always like a story which describes the doings 
of a family like this. 


THe Moun‘AIn Giry. By Payne Erskine. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.25 net.— 
Simultaneously with its conclusion as a 
serial in the Ladies’ Home Journal comes the 
presentation of this attractive story in book 
form. The chapters that describe the 
mountain life are well contrasted with those 
that depict the aristocratic society out of 
which the hero comes and to which he takes 
his American bride. Cassandra’s earnest 
simplicity is well drawn, and the pretty love- 
story, which is of the perennially popular 
order, winds its way through hindering in- 
cidents to its triumphant close. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “THE SUNNYSIDE,” 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblést utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music to which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination, 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-school 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CommEnDaATIONS. From Re. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.” 

From Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian;— 

‘“A more successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It marks a decisive step in advance. . . . 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am looking 
forward to using the first part of the book in my own 
family.” 


Send for a copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents each, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Che Dome. 
Jack-in-the. -Pulpit. 


BY JAMES ROSS. 


Gentle Jack, come preach a sermon, 
While around, from far and near, 

Stands thy silent congregation, 
Waiting for thy word of cheer. 


Preach a simple little sermon, 
Suited to our simple lives; 
Tell us of the love of children, 
Or of love that never dies. 


Tell us of the woodland flowers, 
Tell us of the birds of spring; 

Tell us of the summer showers, 
And the brook’s sweet murmuring. 


Gentle Jack, yes, preach a sermon, 
Now we wait expectantly, 

For that single word of gladness 
That you give so faithfully. 


Annette and Celia. 


BY JULIETTE GOLAY. 


Annette and Celia were two little sisters. 
Annette was slender and dark, and Celia 
rosy and plump; but both were so pretty 
that I could not say which was the prettier. 
The summer that Annette was six and Celia 
three they made a visit to their grandmother, 
while their mother stayed at home with a 
tiny new sister Julic. On this visit they 
were good children in the main, but some- 
times they fell into mischief, as even good 
children will. 

Now I have noticed that even the best of 
boys and girls like to hear about the mis- 
chievous doings of other children, so I will 
tell the little readers of the Christian Register 
not how obedient Annette and Celia were to 
their grandmother and their nurse, not how 
pleasantly they usually played together, but 
how twice they were naughty. 

It was Celia who first set the neighbor- 
hood to talking. 

Across the street from their grandmother’s 
lived a nice old lady named Mrs. Clarke. 
Mrs. Clarke had no grandchildren of her 
own, so she made much of her friends’, and 
for Celia she had a special fondness. When- 
ever Celia came to call, she brought out from 
her pantry a plate of cookies. Sometimes 
the cookies were sugary and round, some- 
times they were brown with scalloped edges, 
sometimes they had a hole in the middle, 
and sometimes a raisin. But always they 
were delicious, and Celia called often. 

One morning, when Celia dropped in, Mrs. 
Clarke did not immediately rise and go to the 
pantry. She continued to sew by the win- 
dow. Celia sat on the edge of her chair, 
swung her short, fat legs, and cast suggestive 
glances at the pantry door. She thought 
Mrs. Clarke had forgotten the proper ameni- 
ties of the occasion, and conversation was not 
brisk. 

At last Mrs. Clarke observed that her small 
guest was looking toward the pantry. 

“T am sorry, Celia,’”’ she said, ‘‘but Iam 
all out of cookies to-day.” 

Said that naughty little Celia, ‘“I’d like to 
see the plate!” 

Annette was responsible for the next piece 
of mischief. It had been a dull, rainy day, 
and in addition to the rain their grandmother 
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and their nurse had seemed less attentive to 
them than usual, and now, late in the after- 
noon, they had left them for a little while 
quite alone. Annette and Celia were tired 
of all their toys. 

“Yet’s play barber,’ suggested Annette. 

“What’s that?”’ asked Celia. 

“A ‘barber cuts your hair. He ties an 
apron or something about your neck, and 
snips with his scissors, and then he rubs some- 
thing sweet on your hair. I went to a 
barber’s once. Papa goes often. It’s fun.” 

“All right,” said Celia. 

“First I’ll be barber,’’ Annette said, “and 
cut your hair, and then you can cut mine,” 

“All right,’’ Celia said again. 

She thought the new game sounded inter- 
esting. She was too young to know that 
they were being naughty, though I think 
Annette suspected it. But her long, dark 
hair that wouldn’t curl was a great trial to 
Annette. 

Nurse thought that a little girl’s hair must 
curl, and so she twisted Annette’s locks in 
paper each night at bedtime. How un- 
comfortable those small, hard knobs of 
twisted paper and hair were when Annette 
laid her head on the pillow at night, and in 
the morning how nurse pulled at the tangles! 
And then, in spite of all nurse’s efforts and 
all Annette’s discomfort, by noon Annette’s 
hair was always quite straight again. 

Celia had no such trouble. Her hair curled 
naturally, so she never had to have it “put 
up,” and in the morning all nurse did was 
to brush the soft ringlets over her finger. 
Annette disliked her own hair because it 
wouldn’t curl, and Celia’s because it did. 
So she thought ‘“‘barber’’ would be a fine 
game to play. 

She looked about the room for the tools of 
her trade. There was her grandmother’s 
sewing apron on the table. She gave it a 
little shake to see if the scissors were in it. 
Sure enough, out they fell, and a piece of 
embroidery, skeins of silk, and a thimble, 
too. ‘The embroidery and silk fell under the 
table, and the thimble rolled under the sofa; 
but Annette was interested only in the scis- 
sors, and they had not rolled out of reach. 

Now Celia sat down in a chair, and An- 
nette tied the apron about Celia’s neck, tying 
in, too, Celia’s little chin. But Celia made 
no complaint. She thought that was part of 
the game. Then Annette found a hassock 
to stand on, and “‘snip’’ went the scissors 
in Celia’s soft, auburn hair—hair that her 
mother called Titian—and a curl fell to the 
floor. ‘‘Snip’’ went the scissors again, and 
another shining ringlet was severed. 

Annette thought the game great fun. 
Celia did not like it so well. Her poor little 
chin was uncomfortable, and the scissors felt 
cold on her head, but she was patient. Soon 
she'd be the barber. Celia’s hair was half 
cut when who should come in the room but 
their grandmother and their father, who had 
come to take them home. 

What an exclamation of horror the grand- 
mother gave when she saw the hair on the 
floor, Celia’s unevenly cropped head, and 
Annette’s guilty look as she dropped the 
scissors. 
would not let the children be scolded on the 
day of his coming. 

Before they could travel home Celia must 
be taken to a real barber that she might look 
presentable for the journey. There her hair 
was cut so close that eyery one on the train 


But the father only laughed. He) 
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next day thought her a little boy. Celia 
thought that was fun. 

But her mother, when she saw her, shed 
a few tears over the little shaven head. 
However, Celia’s hair soon grew longer, and 
was more curly than ever, but Annette still 
had to have hers put up in papers, 


What Brownie taught Kent. 


Kent was very much pleased to see a dog 
with his Uncle Brian when he met him at 
the station. 

“Brownie and Nancy are great friends,” 
his uncle said, as he unhitched the horse’s 
bridle to let Kent see her rub her nose 
caressingly against Brownie’s silky coat. 

The dog instantly made a friend of Kent, 
which pleased the little boy very much. 
If Kent spoke to him, his stubby tail banged 
the floor; and at a word from Uncle Brian 
he sprang to his haunches and walked 
towards Kent in a very proper manner. 
All day they romped together, and at night 
the dog insisted upon sleeping on the mat 
outside his door. 

In the morning Kent was surprised to 
hear his uncle say, ‘‘Have you given Nancy 
her breakfast, Brownie?” 

The dog immediately went to the table, 
stood up on his hind legs, and commenced 
to whine until Aunt Denise gave him a 
slice of bread, when he started for the stable, 
Kent following closely behind him. A 
welcoming neigh told that he had been 
expected. Nancy reached down her head 
to meet Brownie’s, and in a trice the slice 
of bread had changed owners. 

That afternoon Uncle Brian harnessed 
Nancy and took Kent and his aunt down 
to the village. Kent’s eyes sparkled when 
he saw Aunt Denise buying some chocolates 
just before they started for home. 

“Tittle boys always like sweet things,” 
she said with a smile, as she handed Kent 
the paper bag containing them. 

“Just one!’’ pleaded Brownie, his stubby 
tail thumping the floor. 

Now there was nothing that Kent liked 
better than chocolates, so he slipped the 
parcel into his pocket and pretended not 
to understand what it was that Brownie 
wanted. 

“He is asking for one of your chocolates, 
Kent,” his aunt explained. i 

The little boy’s face reddened. There 
was a surprised look in Aunt Denise’s eyes 
that made him feel ashamed. One hand 
slowly crept into’ his pocket. Brownie 
watched it with eager eyes, ears erect, and 
tail thumping the floor. 

Very reluctantly the chocolate 
dropped into the dog’s mouth. 

“Why don’t you eat it now you’ve got it?” 
Kent asked, in a grumpy tone. He was 
feeling cross, and Brownie was quick’ to 
notice it. 

“What have I done to displease you?’’ 
his pleading brown eyes seemed to question. 

Kent, who was greedily stuffing his 
chocolates into his mouth, appeared not 
to notice him: so Brownie, with tail slunk 
between his legs, crept slowly out to the 
curb-stone where Nancy was hitched, and 
dropped the sweet morsel at her feet. 

“Well, Brownie, there is one thing you 
cannot do—you cannot unhitch Nancy’s 
bridle,’ Uncle Brian said in a laughing 
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tone, as Brownie began to whine and jump 
about in an excited manner until the bridle 
was unhitched and Nancy had secured her 
sweetmeat. 

Meanwhile a rebuked little boy slowly 
approached the trio. With a resolute mo- 
tion his hand dove into his pocket, and, 
when it came out again, a package of choco- 
lates came with it. 

“Here!” Kent said, laying his treas- 
ures upon the ground in front of Brownie. 
“You may have them all—you and Nancy!” 

He stood and watched until the last 
chocolate had disappeared, noting how the 
dog dropped every other one in front of 
Nancy. : 

“Why didn’t you keep some of them 
yourself, dear?’’ Aunt Denise asked. 

“Because—because I didn’t want any 
more, Aunt Denise,” the little boy replied, 
remembering how the last one he had eaten 
had stuck in his throat. 

“Well, my boy, have you caught on to 
anything new to-day?’’ Uncle Brian asked, 
in a joking tone, as Kent and he were in 
the stable together giving Nancy her supper. 

“Ves, sit! I’ve learned that you’re hap- 
pier when you share things with some one 
else,’ Kent replied, with a brave uplifting 
of his head, while Brownie crept to his side 
and, rooting a cold nose into his hand, seemed 
to be thanking him for the treat that he and 
Nancy had so much enjoyed.—Helen M. 
Richardson, 1n Zion’s Herald. 


The Hidden Nest. 


Amos cut across the potato field as he 
came up from the woods. It was a fine 
morning, clear and bright, with daisies and 
buttercups modding everywhere right in 
among the clods of dirt where the potatoes 
hadn’t been planted yet. Bess and May, 
Willie and Carrie, were waiting for him at 
the gate. 

“Got any?” called Willie, who couldn’t 
wait any longer. 

“Any what?’’ asked Amos, just as if he 
didn’t know. 

“Any willow. 
bits.” , 

“And mine is all dried up and won’t 
squeal,” said May. vs 3 

“Me have whithle,” lisped Carrie, who 
was the baby, but wanted everything the 
rest had. 

Amos laughed. ‘Of all the children,” he 
began. ‘‘Couldn’t keep you in them tooters 
if I’d make ’em by the wagon load.” 

“Oh, but, Amos, yours are such nice ones,” 
coaxed Bess. ‘‘We all need new ones so 
we can have a band this afternoon for our 
parade.” 

They waited. Amoslaughedagain. “Tell 
you what,” he said at last, ‘‘there’s a bird’s- 
nest in this here field with eggs in it. First 
one that finds it shall have the rattlingest 
whistle I ever made, and a soldier-cap to head 
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My whistle’s all broke to 


the parade. That’s all I got time to do 
to-day.” 
“Oh, a bird’s-nest! On the ground, 


Amos?” 

“Well, tain’t in a tree, seeing there ain’t 
a tree on the lot. That’s all I’m going to 
tell.’ Amos went on, and the children 
started to hunt. The lot wasn’t very large 
and they often played there when there were 
no potatoes growing, but they had never seen 
a bird’s-nest in it. 
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“Vou oughtn’t to let Carrie come,” said 
Willie. ‘She couldn’t find it in a hundred 
years, and she'll just get in our way. ‘Take 
her in the house, Bess.”’ 

“Carrie come,’’ begged the baby. 

“Oh, let her come,’’ Bess took her hand. 
“She couldn’t ever find it, but she wants to 
go.” 

“TIL help take care of her,’’ promised 
May. 

“Twon’t.” Willie wasn’t in a good humor, 
in spite of the nice day. ‘‘Course I’ll get 
the whistle, ‘cause boys are always better 
at finding outdoor things than girls. But 
anyway I choose Amos’s path for first 
hunt.” 

“Selfish thing,’ said Bess, crossly. “‘Come 
on, Carrie. Boys aren’t either. So there.” 

“You'd better stop fussing and hunt,” 
advised May. ‘Maybe we will find it, Bess.” 

Every inch of ground was looked over, 
first by Willie, then Bess and May, while 
Baby Carrie trotted where she pleased. But 
not a bird’s-nest could be found. 

“JT believe Amos fooled us,” said May at 
last. 

“Where’s Carrie?’”’ asked Bess, suddenly. 

“Bere me,” called a baby voice. “See 
pitty—pitty.” 

There was a little old black stump that 
stuck up right in the middle of the lot and 
had a hollow in the top. Carrie was stand- 
ing beside it, clapping her hands and looking 
at—what do you think? A cunning nest 
down in the hollow with four pale blue eggs 
in it. 

So the parade that afternoon had at its 
head a bit of a girl with a big paper soldier 
cap on her sunny curls, blowing a whistle 
that could be heard far and near. And Willie 
was so proud of her he could hardly keep in 
line—Elizabeth Price, in Sunday School 
Times. 


Flight and Song. 


A baby lark had got out of its nest side- 
ways,—a fall of a foot only, but a dreadful 
drop for a baby. 

“You can get back this way,’’ its mother 
said, and showed it the way. But, when the 
baby tried to leap, it fell on its back. Then 
the mother marked out lines on the ground, 
on which it was to practise hopping; and it 
got along beautifully, so long as the mother 
was there every moment to say, ‘‘How won- 
derfully you hop!” 

“Now teach me to hop up,” said the little 
lark, meaning that it wanted to fly; and the 
mother tried to do it in vain. She could 
soar up, up, very bravely; but she couldn’t 
explain how she did it. 

“Wait till the sun comes out after rain,” 
she said, half remembering. 

“What is sun? What is rain?” the little 
bird asked. ‘‘If you cannot teach me to fly, 
teach me to sing.”’ 

‘When the sun comes out after rain,’”’ the 
mother replied, “then you will know how to 
sing.” 

The rain came, and glued the little bird’s 
wings together. 

“T shall never be able to fly nor to sing!” 
it wailed. 

Then, of a sudden, it had to blink its eyes; 
for a glorious light had spread over the world, 
catching every leaf and twig and blade of 
grass in tears, and putting a smile into every 
tear. The baby bird’s breast swelled, it 
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did not know why: it fluttered from the 
ground, it did not know why. 

“The sun has come out after the rain!”’ 
it trilled. “Thank you, sun! Thank you! 
Thank you! O mother, did you hear me? 
I can sing.” 

Then it floated up, up, calling: “Thank 
you! Thank you! Thank you!” to the 
sun. “‘O mother, do you see me? I am 
flying!”—J. M. Barrie, in Scribner’s Maga- 
zine. 


The teacher: “But all trees do not bear 
fruit. In what way are the others useful?” 
Pupil: “They’re good to climb.’”’—Puck. 


““Mamma,”’ said little Bessie, who was just 
learning to make figures, ‘‘can you make ‘thir- 
teen’?”’ “Certainly, my dear,’’ answered 
the mother. “Then I wish you’d show me 
how,” continued the little student. ‘I can 
make the ‘thirt’ all right, but I can’t make the 
“teens 


’ 


“Mamma,” asked three-year-old Dot one 
day during a walk in the country, “what 
kind of trees are those?”’ ‘Those are gum- 
trees, darling.’ ‘‘Oh,’’ exclaimed the little 


one, in joyful anticipation of her favorite 
candies, ‘‘then J’ll have lots of gumdrops, 
won't I?”’—Christian A dvocate. 


MOTOR 
CYCLES 


$225 


_ CASH OR INSTALMENTS, no matter where you 
live, $175 to $400; made by people with a reputation; 
power, speed, elegance; a gentleman’s machine with- 
out a peer; ina class by itself. Free Engine Pierce, 5 
h. p., equal to twins and less trouble, $225. See the 4- 
cylinder Pierce, the king of all motor cycles. Don’t be 
misled by jealous competitors. We lead—tet those 
who can follow. Three floors devoted to the motor 
eycle business. Write today. WILSON BROBS., 15 
Scollay Square, Jewellers, Boston. Look for our five- 
story corner building, open evenings. 


English Saddle Leather, Seal Grain, 
Box Calf and Natural Walrus, 


$12.00 to $24.00 


Best Bag in Boston for price. 


CUMMINGS TRUNK FACTORY 


657 Atlantic Avenue 
Opposite South Station. Near Essex Street. 


REPAIRING ALL KINDS TRUNK 
AND BAG WORK. 
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The Simple Life. 


BY J. H. ROCKWELL. 


“A book of verses underneath the. bough, 
A cup of wine, a loaf of bread, and thou.” 
—Rubaiyal. 


The food of the fields and the wine of the air,— 
A feeding quite fit for a king; 

A walk o’er the hills and a plunge in the pool, 
And the song that the strong men sing. 


A day full of work and a night full of sleep 
And a heart full of wholesome desire, — 

A drink from the spring, and a peep at the sky 
Where the day has just kindled her fire. 


A breath of the woods, where the deep-lying shade 
Distils the sweet odor of pine; 

A chat with a friend and a romp with the kids, 
And a better than riches is mine! 


Oriental Impressions, 


BY MILTON REED. 


THe MALAYAN PENINSULA. 


One who has not seen a tropical jungle, 
untouched in its primitive wildness, can 
hardly realize its mysterious interest. Noth- 
ing like its vegetal riot and revelry is known 
in the temperate zones. Imagine a sweep 
of growths, covered with fan-shaped leaves, 
the stalk perhaps three or four feet high, 
then a fringe of higher plant-life, cluttered 
and clustered in the wildest profusion, 
growing taller and tougher until the forest 
is reached. All is a mass of green, except 
that here and there a flowering shrub may 
give a local color, generally yellow, to the 
dense background. No sunbeam can pierce 
its gloom. Under the canopy of leaves and 
creepers all is crepuscular. ‘The jungle is 
the twilight land. No globule of earth is 
left naked. Out of it springs some form 
of vegetal life. 


“Every clod has a thrill of might, 
An instinct within it that reaches and 
towers; 
And, groping above it blindly for light, 
Climbs to a soul in grasses and flowers.”’ 


Life in the jungle is at high-tide—hot, 
steamy, ferocious. Every plant or tree is 
sucking the life juices of another. It is 
war to the death. The sinuous vine is 
strangling the tall tree. One tree fights 
another with its roots. Here is merciless 
competition run wild. Every juice, each 
tendril, all foliage must draw their life from 
something; and where life is so congested 
each member of the jungle colony is voracious 
for its speck of earth, its glint of super- 
ficial sunshine, each drop of rain or dew, 
each inch of space. A dying tree is at once 
attacked by an army of parasiticfoes. When 
dead, its trunk is soon swathed in the spread- 
ing leaves of some creeper, which has helped 
in its death. 

The jungle teems with insects and reptil- 
ian life. Here hideous serpents and slimy 
lizards find coverts. Over its upper planes 
of trees, vines, and floating leaves, butter- 
flies, midgets, beetles, and swarms of minute 
creatures fly and buzz. 

Woe to the man who attacks the jungle 
for reclamation! ‘The very sod may be his 
deadliest enemy. ‘The poisonous decay of 
ages has been absorbed into its veins, hid- 
den from the sunlight, soaking, festering, 
always renewed by fresh decay. It has 
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become a poison-chest. ‘Touch it with axe 
or spade, and at once spawning pestilential 
bacteria are liberated. ‘The air is impreg- 
nated with these impalpable, death-dealing 
enemies. Every energy of jungle life com- 
bines against the reclaimer. ; 

To subdue a jungle is a magnificent vic- 
tory over darkling forces of immensely de- 
structive power. 

Yet to the tourist, wheeled along in the 
comfortable car, the jungle has a ghastly 
beauty. It is a type of the immense fecund- 
ity of nature, a reservoir of multitudinous 
life, a vortex of wumceasing action. It is 
a symbolism of the constructive and de- 
structive powers of physical laws. In this 
rank charnel-house can the inner harmony 
of things be detected,—‘‘that central peace 
subsisting at the heart of endless agitation.” 

It is hard to interpret the moral meaning 
of such a confused microcosm as the jungle. 
It must be a part of what some philosophers 
now call “‘transvaluation,’’ one of the pet 
catch-words of our time. 

Of the dark trilogy of sin, suffering, and 
death,—humanity’s universal Passion Play, 
which is always being acted on the human 
stage,—the former is absent from the life 
of inferior creatures. It is only man who 
can sin. There is no moral turpitude in 
the carnage among animals. Each creature 


|follows the law of his being. The claw, 


the tooth, the poisoned fang, the deadly 
bite, the constrictor’s coil, are nature’s 
attributes, a brutal response to a normal 
instinct. It is because man has the power 
of sinning that the individual and social 
consciences have been developed. ‘There is 
much truth in Matthew Arnold’s noble 
lines, — 
“Know man is all that nature is, and more; 
And in that more lies all his hope of good.” 


RACES. 


Now let us leave the lure of the uncanny 
jungle and consider, for a moment, the 
human folk that inhabit the Malayan Pen- 
insula. They are a strange menagerie of 
diverse races. 

The Malay- is the substratum of the 
population,—not indigenous, for he is be- 
lieved to have come with a horde of in- 
vaders from Java and Sumatra, about the 
year 1400. He superseded the wild Negritos, 
who have almost disappeared. He is an 
indolent, easy-going creature. His few acres 
of rice-land, his cocoanut and banana trees, 
give him a living. All the Malays are 


Moslems. The sultans allot the land, a 
light tax being paid for its use. A Malay 
village, called a kampong, is generally 


filthy in the extreme. No regard is paid to 
sanitation. Little food is needed to sustain 
life: clothing consists of a cloth wrapper, 
the sarong, and a head-gear. ‘The huts are 
mere cages of bamboo or palm. The furni- 
ture is exiguous: palm or banana leaves 
answer for dishes. No life could be simpler 
or leaner. Yet it is said that the Malays 
are the only race on the peninsula that are 
increasing in numbers. ‘They are the lords 
of the soil: they let the burly Englishman 
use his brain and muscle in the hunt after 
wealth. The Chinaman and Hindu reclaim 
the jungle and furnish muscle and bone 
power. The Malay looks on and _ loafs, 
unmoved by the sudden industrial forces 
now acting in his land. He is a picture of 
animal contentment. 
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Here, as everywhere in South Asia, the 
Chinese are the most valuable human 
asset. As one travels through the Orient, 
one’s respect for this wonderful race con- 
stantly increases. From the hewers of 
wood and the drawers of water, up to the 
opulent Chinese merchant, the race is 
omnipresent. It is the one, steady, human 
factor in the East. Until within a few years 
every Chinaman has seemed to be moulded 
in the same cast. Immobile, unreadable, 
he has been an enigma. Now a change is 
coming. ‘The coolie laborer is rising to a 
new dignity of manhood. 

Has the race the mental power to organize 
and maintain a republic? The governments 
of China and Russia are survivals of ages of 
brutality and blood-thirstiness. For cen- 
turies they have trampled upon the most 
sacred human rights. The revolt of the 
Russian peasant has ended, temporarily at 
least, on the scaffold or in the prison. ‘To 
use freedom aright, there must be a basis 
of education. China and Russia are un- 
educated. Hardly more than ten per cent. 
of the peasantry in either country can read 
or write. Is this state.of things the matrix 
of a successful republic, or even of a con- 
stitutional, regulated monarchy? 

All the races on the peninsula have faces 
“shadowed with the livery of the burnished 
sun.” ‘They are a curious medley of Chinese, 
Malays, Tamils, Klings (Hindu races), 
Javanese, Arabs, and other strange folk. 
The tough, steady, hard-headed strain is 
the Chinese. In it seems to lie the potency 
of the industrial development of Southern 
Asia. The fantastic garb of the Hindu, 
the erect Sikh policeman, swathed in turban 
and tunic, the sober-hued Chinaman, the 
Malay in his parti-colored sarong, the sly 
Armenian pedler, a garish lustre of jewels 
on Hindu women, swarming, often naked, 
child-life—-what a moving-picture show are 
the streets of Singapore and Penang! 

The’ Malayan Peninsula is now behind 
us. Its beauties and wild interests are an 
impression of the fast-fading past. We are 
out of sight of the purpling shadows of the 
aisles of the rubber plantations; of the 
thousands of cocoanut-groves lifting thin, 
fronded heads into the glittering air; of 
the great mountain ranges, forested to their 
crests, their chins meeting each other, with 
their soft, violet color; of swarming Malay 
villages; of a jangle of dusky races; of long 
streets in the cities jammed full of rabbit 
warrens of coolie homes; of gorgeous shrubs, 
tasselled trees, powdery blossoms, unfamiliar 
fruits. 

We are now on a steamer of the British 
India Line en route from Penang to Rangoon. 
For two days we have sailed over the rippling 
seas of the Malayan Archipelago. Elusive 
islands have met us and vanished. Flying 
fish dart into the air and poise their shining 
mail in the trembling winds. 

At night there is the glory of the stars, 
also. Brilliant constellations, unseen in the 
northern zones, shine in the sky dome 
above us; the Southern Cross, Alpha and 
Beta Centauri. Their discs glitter with a 
startling sheen. Millions and billions of 
miles away in the sidereal abysses, they seem 
so near that one could almost clutch them 
with the hand. Cold, voiceless messengers 
from unknown systems of worlds, they are 
indices of the immeasurable cosmic spaces, 
of the far-folded realm of illimitable vast- 
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ness, into which eye has not peered and 
from which no sound echoes to the listening 
ear of man. 

Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


The Congregationalists of Yarmouth, 
- Eng., recently celebrated the two: hundred 
and seventieth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of their church. They exhibited with 
pride their seventeeth-century communion 
plate. This they sold a few years ago, but 
afterwards bought it back for no less than 
two thousand guineas (over $10,000). The 
Christian Life censures such an outlay for 
ecclesiastical jewelry, to be seen and used 
only once in every month. It recalls that 
“the greatest of philosophical theologians 
has commemorated, in an immortal sarcasm, 
the contrast between the Eucharists of the 
Apostolic Age, ministered from wooden cups 
by golden teachers, and some Eucharists of 
modern times, ministered from golden cups 
by wooden teachers.”’ 

The London County Council has affixed 
a commemorative tablet on the house at 
No. 93 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, in which the 
Unitarian author, Mrs. Gaskell, was born in 
September, 1810. 

The Rev. Mr. Jatho, the suspended radi- 
eal minister of Cologne, has been giving a 
new series of discourses in the cities of South- 
ern Germany to large audiences. 

Associations have been organized all over 
Germany, by orthodox clergymen, of ‘ Be- 
lieving Postmen, Believing Policemen, Be- 
lieving Shopclerks, Believing Butchers, 
Bakers, Barbers, Officers, and High School 
Students,”—so many melancholy exhibitions 
of “zeal without knowledge.”’ 

In 1865 about 5,000 persons in Holland 
returned themselves as belonging to no re- 
ligious body. In 1900, owing chiefly to the 
imposition of church rates on all adherents 
of the National Church, the number of with- 
drawals had increased to over 100,000. Now 
there are 300,000. ‘ 

The recent death of Rev. Bernhard Schen- 
kel, senior pastor at the Cathedral in Bremen, 
removes from the German Liberal Protestant 
Association one of its most devoted support- 
ers. The son of the eminent German divine 
and theological professor, Dr. Daniel Schen- 
kel, he walked in his father’s footsteps in the 
search for truth. As a preacher and pastor 
he was universally esteemed and beloved. 
In our last interview with him, while pained 
to note his increasing physical infirmities, 
we found him, as ever, loyal to freedom and 
progress. Peace to his memory. 

The Friends of Evangelical Freedom in 
Western Prussia held their spring- meeting 
in Cologne recently. Rev. G. Traub, the 
recently disciplined minister of Dortmund, 
presided. It was announced that during the 
past year the membership had nearly doubled 
and would reach over seven thousand. A 
number of new branches had been created, 
and splendid work had been done by the or- 
ganization under the increased stimulus of the 
persecution visited upon its leaders by the 
authorities in Church and State. A spirit 
of optimism and courage characterized the 
assembly, which pledged itself to stand by 
Pastor Traub and its other leaders in what- 

_ ever difficulties might befall them. 

“Charles Dickens was christened in the 
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parish church at Portsea. His early educa- 
tion, however, was non-conformist, under 
the direction of the son of a Baptist minister. 
The only church which in manhood he de- 
liberately joined from conviction was the 
Unitarian church, worshipping in Little Port- 
land Street, London. Though after some 
years he gave up his sitting and his family 
went elsewhere, there is no reason to suppose 
that his action was due to any change in his 
religious views. Writing on Oct. 25, 1864, 
he says: ‘As to the Church, my friend, I am 
sick of it. The spectacle presented by the 
indecent squabbles of priests of most denom- 
inations, the exemplary unfairness and ran- 
cor with which they conduct their differ- 
ences, utterly repel me. And the idea of the 
Protestant Establishment, in the face of its 
own history, seeking to trample on discussion 
and private judgment is an enormity so cool 
that I consider the Right Reverends, Very 
Reverends, and all other Reverends who com- 
mit it can look in one another’s faces without 
laughing, as the old soothsayers did. Per- 
haps they can’t and don’t.’’”’ Rev. Clement 
S. Pike, who writes the foregoing, has made a 
special study of this matter and his opinion 
should be authoritative. 

A movement has been begun by university 
authorities to admit non-conformists to di- 
vinity degrees at Oxford, Cambridge, Dur- 
ham, and other British colleges. It is quite 
certain to be successful, and will prepare the 
way for a still more liberalizing act,—to re- 
move existing test from professorships in the 
theological faculty. 

The noblest epitaph on the late Lord 
Lister is the declaration that by his scientific 
discoveries he had already saved more lives 
than were destroyed by all the wars of the 
last century. 

Throughout Belgium there is a licensed 
house for every thirty-four people. No 
wonder intemperance is terribly prevalent. 

The University of Berlin has at last ad- 
mitted women to the examinations for a 
theological diploma or license to preach. 
Twenty-nine women are studying theology 
in Prussia. 

An editorial writer in Le Protestant, the 
organ of the United Reformed Church of 
France, the liberal wing of the Huguenot 
body, says in a recent article: ‘If Father 
Hyacinthe, since his rupture with Rome, did 
not belong to any church, he yet made the 
experience that our form of Christianity—I 
wish to say Christianity in its Unitarian, 
liberal form—represented better than any 
other Protestant denomination the Univer- 
salism of the gospel, the worship in spirit and 
in truth presented and defined in the inter- 
view of Jesus with the Samaritan woman. 
The terms of his last testament bear witness 
to this, as well as the character which he 
wished given to the services at his funeral.” 

A document of great religious-social inter- 
est is the protest just given to the world, 
signed by several hundred of the most eminent 
Germans, against the recent recrudescence 
of the superstitious belief in ritual murders 
by the Jews. On the 12th of March, ro11, a 
boy was murdered in Kiev, Russia. After 
many failures to discover the murderer a 
Jew was arrested and charged with the crime. 
The investigation against him is proceeding. 
Meanwhile the anti-Jewish elements, both 
priests and people, have eagerly seized upon 
this event to renew the hideous and baseless 
charge that Jews practise the custom of 
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slaughtering Christian children in order to 
mingle their blood with their sacrifices. 
Again and again shown to be a falsehood and 
a calumny, this frenzied superstition is still 
entertained in Europe, and even in the United 
States. The signers of this protest appeal 
to the civilized world to root out this intoler- 
able injustice and wrong. ‘The list of signa- 
tures is too long to reprint here. It com- 
prises the élite of German culture, science, 
government, and religion, and will find an 
echo in every enlightened mind and heart 
in the New as in the Old World. 

The Christian Commonwealth, the organ 
of the New Theology, offers a prize of 
five guineas ($26) for the best paper on 
“What in the Light of Modern Knowledge 
should be the Motive, Message, and Method 
of Christian Missions in non-Christian 
Lands?” Papers must not exceed three 
thousand words, and must reach it before 
the end of August, 1912. 

At the fall of the Orleans ministry, in 1848, 
Paris had only 9 Protestant pastors, with 
4 congregations. She now has 33 ministering 
to 28 congregations. 

A Congress of Religions took place in 
Tokio recently under the instigation of the 
Ministry of the Interior. Buddhists, Shin- 
toists, and Christians took part. Over 70 
representatives of these religions were present ; 
v1z., 16 Shinto priests, 10 Christian pastors, 
and 57 Buddhists. Ministers,, of State 
Tokonami and Hara of the Interior Depart- 
ment, Matsuda, Minister of Justice, Count 
Hayashi, Minister of Commerce, and Marine 
Minister Saito took part, as well as the Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Religions, Shiba. 
Minister Hara explained the object of the 
meeting as not being to syncretise the existing 
faiths and formulate a new one, but to confer 
together as to the best means to labor 
unitedly for the spiritual uplift of the people 
of Japan. A committee of three, Shibata 
(Shinto), Hiroku (Buddhist), and Hondo 
(Christian), prepared patriotic and irenic 
resolutions, which were discussed. The 
two days’ session was ended by an address 
by the chairman, Tokonami, which indicated 
an intention to hold these meetings annually. 

The Christian Commonwealth editorially 
reports :— 

“A remarkable pronouncement on ‘Mod- 
ern Religion’ was made by Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw at the New Reform Club. 
Originally announced to speak on ‘The New 
Religion,’ he explained that that phrase was 
not his. As he said, there cannot be a really 
new religion. Religion may be extended so 
as to embrace things not previously included 
or not discovered, but in its essence religion 
must necessarily be almost as old as man- 
kind. Mr. Shaw went on to explain that 
by a religious person he means one who con- 
ceives himself or herself to be the instrument 
of some high purpose or power in the uni- 
verse. ‘Any person who realizes that there 
is such a power, and makes it the business 
and joy of his life to do its work, to further it, 
to identify himself with it is religious; and 
people who have not got that feeling are 
clearly irreligious, no matter to what denomi- 
nation they may belong.’ The spirit and 
motive and argument of the address revealed 
Mr. Shaw as a serious thinker and a genuine 
religious teacher. Abhorring materialism, 
and describing himself as a ‘confirmed mystic,’ 
he rejects utterly the theory that mankind 
is the product of chance. The address closed 
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on the note on which it opened: ‘Thought- 
ful people have come to believe that there 
must be design and purpose in the universe 
because there is design and purpose in them- 
selves. ... When there is anything in art or 
religious ceremony that seems to express 
this and make it real, it gives them a curious 
sort of exaltation and joy.’ 

‘A glimpse into the inside of the new 
Turkey is given by a correspondent of the 
American Bible Society, written from Con- 
stantinople. ‘There is in that city a univer- 
sity, admission to which is gained upon grad- 
uation from government schools, or by ex- 
amination in the usual Western subjects. 
Recently certain Mohammedan theological 
students procured the introduction into the 
Young Turk parliament of a bill providing 
for their admission to the university. Al- 
though their school teaches no _ science, 
nothing save theology of the Koran, parlia- 
ment passed the bill without debate. 

“No sooner had it done so than the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, Abdurman Bey, 
arose to say that the vote must be rescinded 
or he would resign. An uproar followed. 
The strict Mohammedans cried out that re- 
ligion is being discriminated against, and 
that the New Turkey is going to the dogs by 
the way of atheism. The minister stuck to 
his point, and the vote was reconsidered and 
the bill defeated. 

“Now, because of the publicity, the Mo- 
hammedan theological seminaries have been 
ordered to modernize and extend their 
courses of study. Moreover, ‘softas,’ as 
their students are called, are ordered to 
undergo military duty like all other students. 
The changes are regarded as of extreme im- 
portance as showing advances in the old 
Turkish system.” 


The Anniversaries. 
The National Alfiance. 


The National Alliance, though late to 
report, is glad that the readers of the Register 
should know that two meetings were held 
as usual during Anniversary Week, both at 
the South Congregational Church. The 
public meeting on the 20th completely filled 
the church. A pleasant feature was added 
to this meeting in an opening religious 
service conducted by Mr. Cummings, min- 
ister of the church, who also gave the words 
of welcome. Anthems were sung by the 
young lady choir of Channing Church, 
Newton. ‘Two addresses were given, one 
by Rev. F. A. Powell of Helena, Mont., on 
“Our Unitarian Cause in New Fields,” 
followed by Rev. J. C. Jaynes of West New- 
ton, on “The Conserving Function of 
Liberalism.”” The audience left with plenty 
to think about and with many ideas to for- 
ward the work of the Alliance in the coming 
year. 

On Wednesday, May 22, the church was 
again full for the annual or business meeting. 
Credentials from 371 delegates were re- 
ceived. The reports from secretaries and 
committees will all appear in print, in 
Word and Work and in the Manual. Each 
one showed progress along all lines, with an 
increase in membership and in the number 
of branches, a Post-office Mission and a 
Cheerful Letter Exchange doing a wonderful 
work, the International Committee but 
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recently formed already proving its name 
well chosen, and the work for college girls 
showing results in one short year. 

This business meeting occupied two long 
sessions, of interest only to Alliance mem- 
bers, for the time was spent in a considera- 
tion of amendments to the by-laws, which 
are very nearly the same as those first pre- 
pared for the Alliance twenty-one years 
ago. Several of the proposed changes are 
important and caused discussion. When 
tabulated and in order, they will be distrib- 
uted. Anniversary Week is a great oppor- 
tunity for members of the Alliance. The 
mere coming together of those who seldom 
meet, the privilege of listening to different 
speakers, ministers, and foreign visitors, 
make the week one of great anticipation 
and profitable memories. Each year the 
programmes should be better and -better, 
and the opportunities for consultation more 
abundant. FE. A. FIrreup, 

Recording Secretary. 


The Isles of Shoals Meetings. 

The Unitarian Summer Meetings will be 
held on the Isles of Shoals, July 7-14, and 
the fifth season of the Sunday School In- 
stitute, July 15-22. The programme’ for 
the first week announces that this is to be 
a denominational year, with the morning 
meetings given over to representatives of 
our various organizations. The speakers for 
the American Unitarian Association will be 
Dr. W. S. Morgan and for the Women’s Al- 
liance Mrs. Claude U. Gilson. Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins will speak for the Young People’s 
Religious Union, and Rey. Charles F. Dole 
for the Fellowship for Social Justice and for 
the Temperance Society. Evening lectures 
will be given by Mr. Charles Zueblin, on 
Walt Whitman; by Rev. Edward F. Hay- 
ward, on “ The Grace of Hospitality”; by 
Rev. Edgar S. Wiers, on ‘‘The Genius of 
Dante”; by Mrs. Josephine Peabody 
Marks, on ‘‘ The New Departure of Poets”; 
and Mrs. Helen Weil will read, by special 
permission of the author, Mr. Charles Rann 
Kennedy, the new play, “‘The Terrible 
Meek.’’ Other evening speakers are not yet 
announced, nor is the list of ministers for 
the religious services complete, although Rev. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach will preach on Sun- 
day, July 7, and Rev. F. S. C. Weeks and 
Prof. Frank C. Doan on July 14, with Rev. 
Laurence Hayward, Rev. H. W. Foote, Rev. 
Franklin K, Gifford, and Rev. W. H. Ram- 
sey promised for morning devotional services. 

The programme for the Institute, which 
is more definite and very attractive, was 
announced last week. Courses by Dr. 
Dodson, Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, and Rev. 
Arthur H. Coar, with two lectures by Rey. 
Otto E. Duerr, Bible readings by Rev. 
W. I. Lawrance, and other chances for study 
and conference promise a full week. 

“The Oceanic”’ will be, as usual, the head- 
quarters of the meetings. The hotel has 
been put in excellent order, and the con- 
venience and comfort of guests will be as- 
sured. Rates at either the Oceanic or the 
Appledore will be $14 per week and $2.50 
per day. 

For membership certificates and reserva- 
tion of rooms write directly to Mr. Carl B. 
Wetherell, 9 Hilliard Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. (1) Send one dollar for member- 
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ship fee to secure reduced rates. (2) Send 
full name and proper prefix (Mr., Mrs., or 
Miss) of each member in your party. (3) 
State date and exact time for which rooms are 
required. (4) Send as promptly as possible, 
as accommodations are limited. 

Those proposing to remain through both 
series of meetings will send two dollars for 
membership; but members of the Institute 
are privileged to come Saturday, July 13, 
and participate in the closing sessions of 
the regular summer meetings. 

Further particulars may be obtained at 
the Boston headquarters, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, or at the New York headquarters, 
104 East Twentieth Street. 


American Unitarian Association. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


The first meeting of the board of directors 
for the present year was held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Thursday, May 23, at 2 P.M. 

There were present Messrs. Backus, 
Brown, Cornish, Dole, Eliot, Fox, Froth- 
ingham, Homer, Howe, Hutchinson, Little, 
Long, Wiers, Williams, and Wilson, and 
Mrs. Coolidge, Mrs. Dinsmoor, Mrs. Keyes, 
Mrs. Lombard, and Miss Low. 

The records of the last meeting were 
read and approved. 

The Standing Committees appointed by 
the president for the coming year were an- 
nounced by him as follows:— ‘ 

Finance, Messrs. Hutchinson, Little, Long, 
and Williams; Publication, Messrs. Brown, 
Dole, Frothingham, Pierce, and Mrs. Keyes; 
New England, Messrs. Carr, Cornish, Homer, 
Little, and Mrs. Keyes; Middle, Messrs. 
Pierce, Sprague, Wiers, Mrs. Lombard, and 
Miss Low; Southern, Messrs. Soulé, Wood- 
ward, Mrs. Coolidge, and Mrs. Dinsmoor; 
Western, Messrs. Ames, Backus, Dole, 
Sprague, and Woodward; Rocky Mountain, 
Messrs. Gibson, Little, Long, Woodward, 
and Miss Low; Pacific, Messrs. Davis, Mur- 
dock, Pierce, Mrs. Coolidge, and Mrs. 
Dinsmoor; Canadian Northwest, Messrs. 
Ames, Backus, Murdock, Stephens, and 
Mrs. Dinsmoor; Foreign, Messrs. Cornish, 
Long, Murdock, Sprague, and Mrs. Keyes; 
Education, Messrs. Backus, Dole, Frothing- 
ham, Homer, and Woodward; Comity and 
Fellowship, Messrs. Brown, Homer, Long, 
Pierce, and Mrs. Coolidge; New Americans, 
Messrs. Backus, Brown, Cornish, Sprague, 
and Mrs. Lombard; Publicity, Messrs. 
Little, Murdock, Wiers, Mrs. Keyes, and 
Mrs. Lombard; Social and Public Service, 
Messrs. Cornish, Dole, Frothingham, Wiers, 
and Mrs. Coolidge; Executive, Messrs. Carr, 
Hutchinson, Williams, and Miss Low; Church 
Building Loan Fund, Messrs. Brown, Hutch- 
inson, and Williams; Ministerial Aid, Messrs. 
Eliot, Frothingham, and Williams. 

The treasurer announced his appoint- 
ment of Messrs. Brown and Hutchinson 
as ‘‘the other two directors” to serve with 
himself for the present year as the Standing 
Committee on the Church Building Loan 
Fund, as provided in Article XX: of the 
by-laws. 

The board then chose Mr. Frothingham 
as “‘the one director who shall be a minister”’ 
to constitute with the president and treas- 
urer the Committee on Ministerial Aid, as 
provided in Article XXI. of the by-laws. 
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The Committee on Finance reported to 
the treasurer the list of salaries for the year 
beginning May 1, 1912, which was adopted 
as follows :— 


From the Home Mission Budget: , 
Salaries of the President, Secretary, Assistant 
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Secretary and Treasurer,................. $13,500.00 
From the Merchandise Account Budget: 
PUpRCAIOn AGEN... 0... ce eee eee 2,000.00 
From the Unitarian Building Account: 
Shipping Clerk, Telephone Clerk,and Mes- 
RMT NUME TERS ee etnias jccc ice: © 2, ties an as 1,924.00 
Janitor and Engineer and Assistant Janitor 
ESE UE Ae Sete 2 ee a 1,700.00 


From the Maintenance Budget: 
pect Secretary Emeritus, Retiring Allow- 


The Department Budget provides for the 
salaries of the field secretaries and secretaries 
of Department of Foreign Relations, Depart- 
ment of Education, and Department of 
Social and Public Service. 

Upon the nomination of the president 
it was 

Voted, To appoint the following secretaries: Depart- 
ment of Foreign Relations and Department of Comity 
and Fellowship, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, D.D.; De- 
partment of Education, Rev. Henry W. Foote; Depart- 
ment of Social and Public Service, Rev. Elmer S. Forbes; 
and Publication Department, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 

Voted, To appoint the following field secretaries: Rev. 
William Channing Brown, Rev. Earl M. Wilbur, D.D., 
Rey. Frank W. Pratt, and Rev. George H. Badger. 


The various Department Committees pre- 
sented their reports, giving their distribution 
of appropriations for the year beginning 
May 1, 1912, unless otherwise specified, 
which reports were adopted as follows:— 
New ENGLAND: 


MatMNIgtOM Mey Siew clot eee deesdles $100.00 
Ve | OL | Ee eerie ere 200.00 
Francestown, Loh 55. SaE age Ear ete aaa 100.00 
GaeaMeR DESERT: Esa V ees w cals wee nemews ewes 150.00 
Green eakcr LA ACG edo Race Spe eeet 100.00 
Haverhill, Mass. (discretion of president). . 200.00 
Holyoke, SERRE tO Scaled. isk 200.00 
Pittsfield, Mass. 400.00 
Rowe, Mass.... 125.00 
Sandwich, Mass. 150.00 
Westboro, Mass 150.00 
Vineyard Haven, Mass.................. 200.00 
Hubbardston, Mass MER eek ee. 200.00 
New London, Sa ee eS Crete arr 300.00 
NOTIAN ONSEN aera ras isn ns s Sipe wip wey «vel wie vie 600.00 
AAO s cetele ste eels so 2,400.00 
Preaching stations 125.00 
Committee of the. Ministerial Union on Pul- 
PEE SOLUS SETS sya else aviators biti bis.ola'b in'e sieve 600.00 
SURGE WNT ais bei aipini o cypic)s svi tie sip nieje 200.00 
$6,500.00 
Mupte STATES: 
EUSA PINAR pin hoe se cies ape mews nce ot ewes $300.00 
Barneveld, N.Y. (conditioned)............. 200.00 
Work of Rev. R. F. Tischer in the Meadville 
Conference District... ..5...0 00002 cee ees 400.00 
Schenectady, N.Y.. 400,00 
Washington Heights, N. 500.00 
LASS ATi Gy en 100.00 
ErseyaCAey NGI ccte > studikiek te bow avivte ere» 100.00 
a a a ea a kaw case. mpaidnyooe.tae 500,00 
Ridgewood, 1 ae 00,00 
Summit (end Poe City), N. J. (conditioned) 800.00 
Pramas set acti Pee cat 6 oi coe eee 500.00 
Lancaster, Pa seit ist a RS Sa een ear 500.00 
Pittsburg, Pa. (North Side)..........-.04.- 1,000.00 
MW Reena ey W Are ship raha cia ede Whe Gereie' eine 6 cna 800.00 
Hamilton, Can. (conditioned............... 500.00 
Ottawa, earmenreer eS Fresno. D2 500.00 
One-half Secretary’ SISAILAEY Se: fer sie fhetcele eee 1,500.00 
Missionary work in Meadville Conference... . 100.00 
Expenses at Chautauqua.........---..0.0- 300.00 
$9,500.00 
WESTERN STATES: 
Youngstown, ADIT Be eee eid sled ve $700.00 
Dayton, Ohio (rate of $900 for six months, 
rate of $800 for six months)............. 850.00 
Mt. Pleasant and North Michigan Circuit... 300.00 
Topeka, Kan. (for six months)............. 250.00 
PW eiaTtey aN. NUR ae, Mate cle Fielolestsitc state we. 400.00 
Oklahoma City (eight months from Sexton 
[oe ena 6 oars ceo At Ce ene CR are 800,00 
Travel, new work, and contingencies....... 700.00 
$4,000.00 
Somgbland Springs 7 ’ F 
MAG ASPLINESh VACeiar esse co +e ssciaiele's » 50.00 
ichmionds Vang s wie} nsdene aes ienee 1,000.00 
w.S. Key’ (circuit TE Fao reradh basi ie Bes halos ce 500.00 
F. M. Males psec WOEK)5 2% a4 osuieuaas 500.00 
Memphis; Tenn: ..ccsc0ees rcs cee eee es 800.00 
San ermal *Tex. (discretion of president). , 800,00 
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Sal eee ge ay ctopareiiiyiecd Sivis.ws-euqseve-niaye s 500.00 
PAGKSOM VINE] BUG. 7 vst ce viclestslvsineless 6 es 500.00 
Wamaaicn, West Umdtess cc. eects vwcscc eens 250.00 
Norfolk, Va. (discretion of president)....... 600.00 
fo Ae or CRS. ee eee ee 250.00 
$5,750.00 
Rocky Mountain STATES: 
Great alispWWormtven unk Ae iets dares os oy $600.00 
Colorado Springs, Col. (rate of $800 for six 
months, rate of $600 for six months)..... 700,00 
Fort Collins, Col. (rate of $400 for six months, 
rate of $200 for six months)............. 300.00 
Salt Lake City, Utah (for eight months from 
SEPLGMNGE SIM Neti Mec tcins hkl ws ose. 800.00 
REVEL atin iat eeMtets Mia raps oe 2:6) fosce 256.0 6 0:0 200.00 
$2,600.00 
Paciric STATES 
Bellingham, Wash $600.00 
Bellingham, Wash., Circuit 100.00 
Hood River, Ore. 300.00 
Salem, Ore..... 500.00 
Eureka, Cae Renee a AEs eee 240.00 
NGAI OSA CEOMS SNE cic pods o8Gi 6, ceimare + cyece 500.00 
WOOGIIIG, COln rs Ameeraa cies eslescer cars. 200.00 
DARN OSE, Calin o Matlin cia cetelnt es vere 200.00 
SEO) ah On ee POE Sa. 200.00 
ga! eats ea i? [ED eS 500.00 
One-half salary of the secretary............ 1,200.00 
FAV ELE a teenie Cee eI spt cinieion lve or 300.00 
GREEN atl eer ER Aa PP cy. 01s 2 eycinfe.w © 700.00 
TOW Waricw UGG IMON MNES. <5 becses sce see 460.00 
$6,000.00 
CANADIAN NORTHWEST: 
Rev. Frank W. Pratt (one-half salary field 
SEGTCEE ia aimn es edn ferns hus. o, 0.0.5 2,008 $1,000.00 
Rey. A. J. Pineo, Edmonton, Alberta. 800.00 
Rev. M. S. Scott, Vancouver, B.C Sates 300,00 
Rev. H. J. Adlard, Moose Jaw............ 150.00 
Wvammmee MGM. prises ce. ccc cesses I,200.00 
WACtORTS pAIRy Les eae iei iss cele slce cscs 300.00 
OS Le se) Eee eer 250.00 
$4,000.00 
EDUCATION: 
Ann Arbor, Mich. (at rate of $950 until July 
1, balance at disposal of Department sec- 
iy oe ee $050.00 
Teor Shei ese. 350.00 
Exeter, N.H. (for six months)............. 150.00 
(vars BGR ne 950.00 
Dg ee PSR) 900.00 
Mes eee So 2 noe So OAc 900.00 
Palo Alto, Cal. 900.00 
Urbana, WH. S. 3 950.00 
Secretary so Sala ee ee cc. se akrcdnae ee 2,000.00 
Secretary’s travelling expenses............. 500.00 
$8,550.00 


Voted, To, divide the year’s income of the Perkins Fel- 
lowship Fund equally between Mr. H. J. Adlard for study 
at the Meadville Theological School, and Mr. J. Mayer 
for work at the Harvard Divinity School. 


New AMERICANS: 
Work of Rev. August Dellgren, Chicago, II. 


($50 per month for four months)......... $200.00 
Work of Rev. Amandvfs Norman in Hanska 

ANG CISOWHESE. steers cease sees wv ete weeds 400.00 
Work of Rev. David H. Holmgren at Dalbo 

and Springvale, Minn. ($50 per month for 

BGUE MROOEUS) tite cis «tiveness 2 see sss 200.00 
Work of Rev. Risto Lappala, Virginia, Minn. 

(@innish work)... janitors veces 720.00 
Work of Rev. Powhatan Bagnall 600.00 
Japanese work at Oakland, Cal., under Mr. 

DEO ater abe Sere eee oe eae ete nee eee 720.00 
Work of Rev. Hagerup-Nissen (Danish work) 200,00 
Teelandic wworkiae teers nisi sist Fikes wwe 2,000.00 

$5,040.00 
Comity AND FELLOWSHIP: 
One-half salary of Secretary .............-. $1,200.00 
Expenses of National Federation, Massachu- 
setts Federation, etesse.....6..0h 66.00. 550.00 
$1,750.00 
SoctaL AND PUBLIC SERVICE: 

ANAT paiste mess Pain vices pen eis erebs tals) er sa Bins feces $2,400.00 
PEEP cee R earns ncaa pa liaiat tate iC» 809.00 
PPA Elta) eee Racine cee cnet Rice eee cas 300,00 
Expenses Special Committees.............. 500.00 

$4,000.00 
ForEIGN RELATIONS: 
One-half salary of Secretary............... $1,200.00 
Work in Japan under the charge of Rev. Clay 

INES CER STOP ae th SR aioe eae 3,200.00 
Unitarian cause in Hungary.,............+- 250.00 

$4,650.00 


Voted, To refer the distribution of the remainder of the 
Foreign Relations Budget, $1,350, to the Foreign Com- 
mittee, with power to provide for any emergencies or 
obligations in the Department until the next meeting of 
the board. 


A communication was read from Hon. 
Horace Davis of San Francisco,’ stating the 
urgent need of the Pacific Unitarian School 
for the Ministry. After discussion, it was 
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Voted, That the president be authorized to guarantee 
the sum of $1,000 during the coming year for the expenses 
of the Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry. 

Voted, That the Committee on Education be asked to 
consider the condition and prospects of the School. 


Various contingencies were suggested in 
case of the adoption by the Sunday School 
Society of the agreement to which the board 
gave its assent at the last meeting, and it 
was 


Voted, That the Executive Committee have authority 
to incur expenses for the proposed Department of Religious 
Education during the summer, should the proposed agree- 
ment be adopted by the Sunday School Society. 


A communication was read from the 
society in Woodland, Cal., and it was re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee. 

The president laid before the board, the 
method used in applying the Martha R, 


Marriages. 


In Wollaston (Mass.) Unitarian Church, June 1, by the 
Rey. Carl G. Horst, Dr. John Simmons Merrill and Ardelia 
Elizabeth Barber, both of Quincy. 


Deaths. 


COL. OSCAR E. LEARNARD. 


Col. Oscar E. Learnard, for thirty years president of 
the Unitarian Society of Lawrence, Kan., passed from this 
life Nov. 6, 1911, at the age of seventy-eight. Col. Lear- 
nard was one of the first settlers of Lawrence, founder of 
the townof Burlington, Kan., a leader in the Free State 
Organization of Kansas, twice a member of the State 
Senate, lieutenant and colonel of the 1st Kansas Infantry, 
and for over twenty years editor and proprietor of the 
Lawrence Journal. He was a man of outspoken views in 
all matters,—brave, but tolerant,—and contributed greatly 
to uphold the cause of liberal Christianity in the West. 
He took an active part in all public concerns and was re- 
spected throughout the State. 


TO LET 


For a term of years, one floor 
60 x 180, light on three sides. 
Building fire-proof construction 


and equipped with sprinklers, 
making very low insurance rate. 
Passenger and freight elevators. 
Apply GEO. H. ELLIS CoO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, or 
your Real Estate Broker. 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Management of Cambridge Estates 


GEO. B. ELLIOT 


MORTGAGES REAL ESTATE INSURANCE 
209 WASHINGTON STREET 
Care of Property Collection of Rents 


OME SOUTH, as I did, to a better climate and 

lengthen life. Lots and acreage, cheap, on trolley line, 

4 miles from Richmond, Va. Call or write, E. S. Read, 
Highland Springs, Va 


XPERIENCED ORGANIST and choir director 

desires a position in a Unitarian church in vicinity 

of Boston. Address M. J. M., care of Christian Register, 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


pests or elderly people may hear of restful, 
comfortablefhome. Good location. Modern conven- 
iences. Good food well cooked. References. Mrs. Clara 
C. Russell, Lancaster, Mass. 
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Hunt Fund to the purchase of church lots. 
It was then 

Voled, That the Rebecca A. Greene Fund, or such por- 
tion of it as seems wise, be put at the disposal of the Special 
Committee for investment in real estate available for the 
use of Unitarian churches. 

Voted, That the president, treasurer, and assistant 
secretary be a Special Committee upon such investment, 
and that the committee be requested to report from 
time to time to the board upon the purchases which it has 
made, and upon the plans which it proposes. 

Voted, To extend the hearty thanks of the board to the 
Committees on Hospitality and Decoration for their 
efficient services and generous co-operation during Anni- 
versary Week. 


A general discussion followed upon the 
subject of Church Extension, and the possi- 
bility of providing a portable church for 
use in the missionary field of Northwestern 
Canada. No action was taken. 

Meeting adjourned at 4.45 P.M. 


Lewis G, WILSON, 
Secretary. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Rerort of the Policy Committee 
for the Y. P. R. U., [9$2-13. 


For the furtherance of the purposes in 
which we are united as a Young People’s 
Religious Union your Policy Committee 
would respectfully recommend that during 
the ensuing year these six specific steps be 
taken :— 

1st. That renewed and diligent efforts 
be made to secure the sympathetic co-op- 
eration of the young people in every Uni- 
tarian church, to the end that both the 
local church and the common cause may be 
strengthened. 

2d. ‘That a census of the members of all 
delegate Unions be taken at the beginning 
of this year and again next year, and that in 
the interim a vigorous membership cam- 
paign be conducted, for while a large or- 
ganization is not our primary aim, yet much 
strength and inspiration lies in increased 
numbers, and our work to be effectively 
performed requires many hands. 

3d. That the organization and conduct 
of neighborhood federations be promoted 
and encouraged. 

4th. That in recognition of the close 
relationship existent between our work and 
that of the Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, Junior Alliance, and Educational 
Department of the American Unitarian 
Association, we seek a clearer understanding 
and more intimate co-operation with these 
several organizations. 

5th. That the securing of a salary for 
the office of president be continually held 
before the attention of the board of directors, 
of the local Unions, and of the Unitarian 
‘constituency in general. 

6th. That the Unions be requested and 
urged to raise at least $600 for the support 
of the Student Assistant Work in College 
Town Churches. This is a cause that the 
Union has adopted as its own for several 
years, and is a splendid channel for our 
missionary enterprise. 


Haroitp G. ARNOLD. 
(Miss) Emma R. Ross, 
R. F. LEAVENS. 
ABBOT PETERSON. 


| Sharon, 
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Announcements. 


The Worcester Conference will meet with 
the First Unitarian Society of West Upton, 
Rev. William A. Wood, minister, June 12 
and 13. Rev. Arthur I. Littlefield will 
preach on Wednesday evening. Addresses 
on ‘‘ What the Ministry wants of the Laity” 
will be given on Thursday morning by Rev. 
Thomas Van Ness, Rey. James C. Duncan, 
and Rev. W. L. Walsh; and in the afternoon 
Mr. John G. Faxon of Fitchburg, Mr. O. L. 
Stone of Clinton, Mr. H. A. MacGowan of 
Worcester, and Prof. A. F. Chamberlain of 
Clark University will speak on ‘‘What the 
Laity wants of the Ministry.” 


The Norfolk Conference will meet at 
Mass., Wednesday, June 5, at 
10.30 A.M. After devotional service, con- 
ducted by Rev. Charles P. Wellman, ‘‘ The 
Labor Troubles in the Merrimac Valley” 
will be discussed by Rev. George F. Kenngott 
of Lowell, Rev. Nicholas Van der Pyl of 
Haverhill, and Rev. George C. Wright of 
Lowell. A noon praise service will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Albert J. Coleman. The 
afternoon addresses will be by Mr. George 
P. Morris, editor Christian Science Monitor, 
on “Journalism, Clean and Otherwise,’ 
and Mrs. Susan W. FitzGerald of Boston, on 
“Women’s Responsibility to the State.” 
Trains leave South Station 8.15, 10.10 A.M., 
12.15 P.M. Return, 3.00, 5.00, 5.55 P.M. 
Electric car for Sharon leaves Mattapan 
Square at 9.30. 


Meetings. 


PLYMOUTH AND Bay CONFERENCE.—At 
the annual meeting held in Middleboro, 
May 16, the following resolutions in appre- 
ciation and in memory of Rev. R. R. Shippen 
and Rev. John W. Quinby, for many years 
members of the conference, were passed :-— 


In appreciation of the character and work of Rev. 
Rush Rhees Shippen, this conference desires to go on 
record. We ever found him a Christian gentleman, whose 
presence was an inspiration, whose labors were a bene- 
diction. Always keen to hear the call of duty, he was 
as ready to respond; and, to the limit of his strength, he 
identified himself with all good works. He stands in our 
memory among “that cloud of witnesses” who surround 
us, those who have fought the good fight and finished the 
course; and from our remembrance of his virtues we 
obtain a new regard for the privilege of serving our fellow- 
men. 

And in order that this expression of our admiration and 
affection may endure, let these words be written upon the 
pages of our records. 


On the 23d of June, ro1r there departed from us one 
who held a unique position in our conference as minister 
of the old First Parish of East Bridgewater. John W. 
Quinby was not only a member of this conference for 
forty years, but all the years of a long and faithful ministry 
were spent within its confines. To his country as a soldier 
in the Civil War, to his church as an exceptional preacher, 
and to his well-beloved community as a revered citizen of 
sterling worth, he gave of his best. He served heroically 
and suffered with great fortitude for the rest of his life the 
severe injuries received in that service. He lived as only 
the few can live who possess the virtue of absolute integ- 
rity. And he died, as he had served and lived, in a singu- 
larly characteristic way, consciously awaiting the separa- 
tion of matter and spirit, with unswerving faith in the Eter- 
nal Goodness, without fear or dismay, Inheriting the quiet 
ways of his Quaker ancestry and forced into the habits of 
semi-invalidism by his physical disabilities, he lived a more 
retired life than most of his ministerial colleagues, but 
wielded a no less effective influence for great good over the 
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lives of his parishioners and fellow-townsmen, and, when 
his voice was heard in our councils, its eloquent appeals 
made deep impression. It has meant much to the com- 
munity in which he labored to have had the influence of a 
life of such simple dignity and earnest seeking after truth 
and serene faith in the unseen realities. And we have all 
reaped some measure of good from the sowing of one who 
thus sought to serve in His name. 


Churches. 


FaIRHAVEN, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. F. L. Phalen: Rev. P. R. Frothingham 
will preach on June 9. 


Lincotn, Mass.—Unitarian Congrega- 
tional Society, Rev. James De Normandie, 
D.D.: The usual summer services will be 
held from June 2 to September 29, inclusive. 
The June calendar is as follows: June 2, 
Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., of Rox- 
bury; June 9, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce, D.D., 
of Washington; June 16, Rev. James De 
Normandie, D.D., of Roxbury; June 23, 
Rev. W. W. Fenn, D.D., of Cambridge; 
June 30, Rev. James De Normandie, D.D., of 
Roxbury. Services commence at 3.30 F.M. 


MELROSE, Mass.—Congregational Uni- 
tarian Society, Rev. Otto E. Duerr: To the 
great delight and edification of the people 
a word of greeting was brought to them from 
the Pacific Coast by Rev. Dr. William S. 
Morgan, professor of systematic theology 
at the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry, of which Mr. Duerr is a graduate. 
Dr. Morgan had come across the continent 
to attend the Anniversary Meetings, and 
visited the Melrose church on Sunday, 
May 26. He expressed particular delight 
in the work of the Sunday-school, and a 
satisfaction in finding a demand for the 
students of the Pacific School even in Mas- 
sachusetts. He expressed the hope that the 
tie already existing between the Melrose 
society and the Berkeley School might 
become yet more strong and extended,—an 
invitation to all Eastern travellers in the 
West to visit and accept the hospitality of 
the school. He spoke appreciatively of the 
long, unselfish service of Dean Earl M. 
Wilbur, who for six years was its sole full 
professor, and who, through his untiring 
devotion to our common cause, has laid the 
foundations for an enduring institution. 
He extended an invitation to all lovers of 
our faith to join the faithful founders of 
this school in making it of yet greater service 
to the Unitarian churches of America. Dr. 


The Children’s Mission 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
——— temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. E 
Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last ‘— the Mission reached 833 children. 

Number of children in charge increased 20% 

Total expense increased 18% 

Regular income and gifts increased only 11%. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to 
meet this phenomenal increase in work. 


PrEswENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 

Vicr-PRESDENT, J. FOSTER BUSH, M.D. 

SECRETARY, CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 

TREASURER, WILLIAM H. SLOCUM. 

Dreecrors: William Bacon, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George 

R. Blinn, Maro S. Brooks, Allston Burr, Mrs. Philip Y. 
De Normandie, Charles H. Fiske, George W. Fox, Miss 
Georgiana Merrill, Endicott P. Saltonstall, Mrs. Eliz- 
abeth L. Tuttle. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Supt., 279 Tremont St. 
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story of a Lump of Chalk,” “Birds of the | this work, and that it has succeeded so well] Rev. R. T. Herford, Rev. P. H. Wicksteed, 
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evening, the first Wednesday of each month, 8. Mrs. Catherine E. Colburn, Leominster, | 2X Roman Catholics, the largest single body. 
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several meetings at the parsonage for work te. Society in Marblehead. Mass........... 10.00 | Catholics have increased by 272,000 adher- 
or business. At one of these meetings 13. Society in Dalbo, Minn................ 2.50} ents, the Protestants have gained nearly half 
: i ; : 13. Society in Springvale, Minn............ 2.50 ays A 
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JAMES I. WINGATE & SON 
= 402 Boylston Street, Boston 
LOWEST PRICES FOR CHURCH CARPETS, OUTSIDE AND INSIDE PAINTING, 
CUSHIONS, FURNITURE AND MEMORIAL WINDOWS 
ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS FURNISHED WITHOUT CHARGE 
The following is a partial list of churches renovated by us 
Arlington Street Unitarian Church, Boston; Pilgrim Congregational Church, Cambridge; Christian Science Church, Boston; 
St. Mary’s Church, Newton Upper Falls; Methodist Church, St. Johnsbury, Vt.; Universalist Church, 
Augusta, Me.; St. Michael’s Church, New York City; Eliot Church Chapel, Newton. 
Address for appointment J. M. QUINBY, James I. Wingate & Son 
- 4 
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Pleasantries. 


First Burglar: “Any luck lately?’’ Sec- 
ond Burglar: ‘‘No. Worked all night on a 
safe; and, when I got it blowed open, it 
was a folding-bed.’’—Puck. 


Von Biilow said of a certain pianist, 
“He has a technique which enables him to 
overcome the simplest passages with the 
greatest difficulty.”—Youth’s Companion. 


“JT wish I were an ostrich,’ said Hicks, 
as he tried to eat one of his wife’s biscuits, 
but couldn’t. ‘‘I wish you were,’’ returned 
Mrs. Hicks. ‘“‘I’d get a few feathers for 
my hat.’’—Globe. 


Daniel Webster, stopping to dinner one 
day at a country inn on his way to Marsh- 
field, was asked by the hostess if he usually 
had a good appetite. ‘‘Madam,’’ answered 
Webster, ‘‘I sometimes eat more than I do at 
other times, but never less.’”’-—Argonaut. 


Pat had been knocked down by an auto- 
mobile and hurried away to the nearest 
police-station to enter his complaint. Police 
Sergeant: “‘Can you give me a description 
of the person who ran over you?” Pat: 
“Oi can that. He had on a fur coat an’ an 
automobile cap an’ goggles.’’—Life. 


The following resolution was passed by the 
members of a church which was accustomed 
to rent its vestry: ‘‘This vestry shall not 
be rented for immoral purposes without the 
consent of the Board of Trustees.’’ This 
looks like a manufactured, but I give you my 
word I saw the resolution with my own blue 
eyes. s. 


An Englishman, new to American travel, 
was travelling through New Jersey. Ap- 
proaching a city, he turned to the lady across 
the aisle, and asked hurriedly, ‘‘Is this 
Elizabeth?’’ Drawing herself up, she re- 
plied sternly, ‘‘What do you mean?” He 
repeated his question; and she cried out, 
“Sir, you are no gentleman.”’ Just then the 
brakeman shouted ‘‘Elizabeth,’’ and the 
stranger left the car.—Exchange. 


When Sir John Carr was in Glasgow in 
1807, he was asked by the magistrates what 
inscription he recommended for the Nelson 
statue, then just erected. Sir John recom- 
mended a short one: ‘“‘Glasgow to Nelson.”’ 
“‘Juist so,’’ said one of the bailies; ‘‘and, as 
the town o’ Nelson’s clost at hand, might 
we not juist say, ‘Glasgow to Nelson, sax 
miles,’ an’ so it might serve for a monument 
an’ a milestone, too?’—San Francisco 
Argonaut. 


An English clergyman, given to object- 
lessons, held up a fresh, green walnut in his 
hand, and compared it to the various de- 
nominations in the town, ‘My friends,” 
he said, ‘‘this rind, which I now remove, is 
soft, useless, and unprofitable. It is like 
the Church. The shell is hard and 
strong, but there is no nourishment in it. 
That is like the Church. At last we 
come to the kernel, which, like our own 
Church, is .’ He broke the shell and 
took out the kernel. It was rotten. 


Mr. and Mrs. Compton had gone out on 
the platform to take the air. Mrs. Comp- 
ton returned to the car first, and sat down 
squarely in what she thought was her hus- 
band’s chair. ‘‘Madam,” said the man in 
the aisle, ‘‘you are sitting on my hat!” 
Mrs. Compton rose, and took from the seat 
a crushed and crumpled object. ‘Oh,’ she 
said breathlessly, ‘‘I’m very sorry! You 
see, I thought all the time it was my hus- 
band’s—I mean’— But she never fully 
explained, for the outraged owner stalked 
away in high dudgeon.—Youth’s Companion. 
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Underground 
Garbage Receiver 
Vasa Mame No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranteed. Circular free. 
C. H. Srepmenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


Antique Viewsofy¢ 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H, STARK 


‘Some of the views are taken from 
engravings mow exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.”’ 
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LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


_ Educational, — 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131 New ton W est. 


TheMeadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President. 


F.C. SOUTH WORTH. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev.SAMUEL A. ELIOT,D.D., President, Trustees 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
SCHOOL OF Boston, Mass. Sane methods of 


developing mind — body — voice, 
EXPRESSION A creative training so different it can- 
not be explainedin this space. Sum- 
mer sessions. Write a mer mation and List of Dr. 
Curry’s books. S&S. 8. RY, Ph.D, Litt.D., 
President, Pierce Builaine. 


The Phillips Exeter Academy 


Unusual opportunities for boys of exceptional character 
and ability. x132nd year opens Sept. s8th, ro12._For cata- 
log and views, address HARLAN P. AMEN, Prin- 
cipal, Exeter, New Hampshire. 


The MacDuffie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 


‘ROCK RIDGE HALL 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE 8T. 
BOSTON 


investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


FOR BOYS. ia 
cation ee dr 
and healthful, in one of New England’s most beau tifull reske 


dential villages. Instructors able, pkey vaca 
Thorough aes for college. ‘nusual attention 


he boys under oe pepe in dite 
Mass. . 
PROCTOR ACADEMY, snove, as. — 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. In the foothills of a 
White Mountains, 100 miles from Boston. Pure w: 


Bracing air. Separate Dormitories. New Buildings. ve = 


Courses,—College Preparatory, Scientific, E, 
ness, Agriculture. Elementary Work. College Cettificsts 
privileges. Free Tuition to ten students. Gymnasium. 
Ten Acre Athletic Field. School Farm of too Acres. $250 
a year; no extras. For catalogue address THEODORE 
ParkER Farr, Principal. 


The Browne & Nichols School = 


20 Garden Street, Cambridge. 3oth year, September 
234 se Regular five-year course for Harvard or any : 
colle New features; Nichols Field, play-gro: 
on C firlas River opposite Soldier’s Field. 
Preparatory department for younger boys. 
George H. Browne, A.M., 
Rev. Willard Reed, A.M., } Principals. 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We have just completed our new pipe organ. It has over 
twenty combinations and more than eight hundred pipes. — 
It is designed especially for teaching and practice 
Professor Archibald T. Davison of Harvard is our 
onthe organ, Exceptional opportunities are offered to 
young woman who desires to specialize on the organ, 
she may begin her work IMMEDIATELY. We sha 
come TDA 


happy to have you write us at once or, 

see us in regard to terms and conditions, 

Scuoot, GrorcE F, JEweEtTT, Newton, Mass. 

Kimball School for Girls 
University Section of Worcester, Mass. E 

26th year. Certificate to leading colleges. Gene 

and special courses. Diploma Courses in Domestic S 

ence. Additional new building with fine gymnasium, 


Field sports, Catalogue. Address Miss E.A ‘a 
Principal. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics. 
College preparation and entrance by cer- 
General high school course. 


tificate. 
Music and Art. Postgraduate work. 
Household Arts and Domestic Science. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


